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Covent Garden. Tradition and € s. d. 
by David Webster 


No one plays opera and ballet at Covent Garden because of the 
traditions of the House. The Theatre has many memories but it lacks 
traditions. Traditions imply continuity and continuity has not been an 
outstanding note in the history of Covent Garden. The performances are 
there because it is the best theatre in London for the purpose. Its 
acoustics are good ; the sight line, notwithstanding a few bad seats, is not 
at all bad for a theatre of the period. In comparison with a theatre like 
the Metropolitan the sight line is extremely good. The amenities for the 
public while not so good as in continental opera houses are much better 
than in most London theatres and people like the theatre's atmosphere. 
There is certainly no virtue, as Mr Richard Thomas suggests, in the 
uncomfortable gallery; but it is wonderful for sight and sound and it 
does not need a new theatre to improve the gallery. Its stage facilities 
are adequate and are again capable of improvement. The main drawback 
of the theatre is its lack of adequate rehearsal space. The lack of storage 
space is not a drawback peculiar to Covent Garden. I know of no large 
Opera House in Europe except possibly one that has scenery and property 
storage in or just across from the theatre. What Covent Garden needs is 
just sufficient space to carry scenery for a week's repertoire. The shortage 
of rehearsal space is an enormous drawback for it means time wasted in 
travelling, and of course expense. But we badly need space in the theatre 
equal to the area of the stage because the pressure on stage time and 
consequently on stage staff is beyond reason. 

It does not however require a new theatre to remedy this state of 
affairs. £100,000 would probably suffice to reconstruct the gallery and the 
amphitheatre, and provide more seating elsewhere. There are plans to 
move the Market even although no date has been fixed for the operation. 
Comparatively inexpensive construction within the present market area 
would solve the storage problem in so far as would be sensible, and 
greatly improve the rehearsal facilities. 

I am not for a moment against a new Opera House for London 
some day. I am quite clear that a new Opera House would give the 
public and the companies immensely improved conditions and facilities. 
I am equally certain that under no conditions at all would it be likely to 
cost less to run even although it might be desirable from many points of 
view. But for heaven's sake let us concentrate on the immediate job and 
that is to make quite sure that opera and ballet are kept going in London 
and in England. 

Some of one’s critics are fond of saying that what is needed for 
opera and ballet is not money, clearly implying that skill, imagination 
and judgment are necessary to a greater degree than we have them. That 
is at least debatable. What is beyond any controversy whatscever is that 
you cannot run a successful opera house without adequate money and 
the money that is at present being spent on opera is completely 
inadequate. That is the central fact of our operatic and balletic life and 
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it is to that point that all the energies of opera lovers should be applied. 

Mr Richard Austin, in the early days of the recent Covent Garden 
controversy. suggested that there was no money to spare on the musical 
side but that money might be cut from the production side. Other musical 
people have gone further and suggested that for a time new productions 
should be abolished altogether. We spend £50,000 to £60,000 a year on 
new productions and that sum includes all the labour that goes to the 
making of the productions. Continental opera houses in speaking of new 
productions only include the cost of new materials in their figure, the 
assumption being that new productions are an integral part of the work 
of the house, as much a sine qua non as the orchestra, singers or dancers 
and therefore the labour charges on this side are part of what we would 
term the establishment. Covent Garden productions are extremely 
inexpensive. You cannot measure expense by show—simplicity in the 
theatre is often much more expensive than seeming elaboration. Costumes 
cannot be made from rubbish, they have to stand up to enormous wear 
and tear in ballet and to many an alteration in opera. 

New productions are the life’s blood of a company, without them 
there would be no development of individuals to say nothing of the 
company as a whole; and they are necessary to attract the public. 

Covent Garden has put on to the stage since February, 1946, about 
40 completely new operatic productions (operas like Bohéme, Tosca, 
Tristan and Parsifal utilized the pre-war sets). One has been scrapped, 
others have been liked or disliked in some degrees, only three or four 
others have been what might be termed generally condemned. Is that a 
bad theatrical record? 

The increased cost of opera and ballet at Covent Garden is not due 
to a more ambitious programme, or to more lavish use of resources. Our 
annual programme of new productions has not been increased. The rates 
we pay for services of various kinds are fixed by influences outside our 
control. The amount we have spent on the services of guest artists has 
been roughly speaking constant. But the amount we have to pay on other 
services has kept in step with the general inflation elsewhere. The increase 
in expenditure on labour of various kinds since 1954 is £78,000 per 
annum. The present troubles of the Royal Opera House are the direct 
consequences of inflation. 

Let no one think there is any simple heroic measure of retrenchment 
readily available. A curtailment of the season would be of no avail; we 
should lose in receipts more than we gained in economy of running 
expenses. Nor is there any obvious gain from a re-shuffling of the pro- 
portions of opera and ballet. There is nothing sacrosanct about the 
present proportions of opera and ballet and we are always making 
experiments, but there is no reason to expect any spectacular benefit from 
such changes in the near future. 

We have increased the value of the house by 60 per cent since 1946; 
in other words our increased possible takings have kept step with the 
cost of living. We fully recognize that when an enterprise is subsidized as 
heavily as ours, it is incumbent on it to recover as much as possible from 
the public—there can be no accusation of profiteering when we are 
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running at a loss. Our last increase in admission prices was made only a 
few months ago and further increases may be made in the future. 

I have spent some time on the Covent Garden case but what I have 
said goes for Sadler’s Wells and in slightly different ways but to the same 
effect for Car! Rosa. The lyric theatre in this country is being starved and 
unless the subsidies are increased not only will the standard not be raised 
but it will decline. There is no other way out of the dilemma. 

And there are many people including people in influential quarters 
who do not see the point in subsidizing opera, people who aren't inter- 
ested in whether it should be Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells or some 
other theatre or in whether there are only small voices, they don’t want 
opera at all. 

In this recent controversy we have had every kind of view including 
that of one periodical saying that England has never been interested in 
opera, that it is an inferior art and it should be left to foreigners, or 
words to that effect! Then there are people who feel still that while Art 
Galleries should be subsidized and swimming pools and libraries, that 
music should be ‘made to pay’. There is indeed quite an opposition and 
opera lovers should be aware that the fight has yet to be won, because 
neither the Wells nor ourselves nor I am sure Carl Rosa are prepared 
to carry on at a level less than we have already achieved. 

That is the fight in which we are engaged. We should immediately 
say that up to now we haven't done badly. We must all bear in mind that 
if half a dozen opera enthusiasts had been discussing the future of opera 
in this country in 1945, and one had forecast that in 1956 the public purse 
would have been subsidizing opera to the tune of decently over £400,000 
the other five would undoubtedly have thought him mad. That is some 
measure of the distance we have come and if by any sad mischance the 
subsidizing of opera and ballet on a decent scale were to stop then the 
fight to begin the whole movement again would be infinitely more difficult 
than it was in the 1940s. 

Much has been made in criticism of Covent Garden that it has not 
developed a school of opera. Ballet is the only profession | know where 
technical education proceeds at the same time as the child’s general 
education, in other words at the same time when it is usual for the family 
to support the child. The voice tends to be the last faculty to develop. 
Frequently it does not show itself until the man or woman has begun 
another career and maybe taken on considerable domestic responsibility. 
Training for opera succeeds the vocal training. That means not only does 
it increase the total training expense of the artist but it curtails earning 
power for a further period beyond the time of normal training. There 
must also clearly be reasonable assurance of a career after the further 
training and the sacrifice. Before we embark on an expensive school of 
opera in this country the opportunities should be great enough in prospect 
to tempt people to make further sacrifice and to warrant further expendi- 
ture from the public purse. There are of course those that say surely out 
of a subsidy of £250,000 there should be some money for training pur- 
poses. Some money yes; Covent Garden has given some people oppor- 
tunity for further study and sent some of its principals for special coach- 
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ing both at home and abroad. There is not enough money to spare at 
the moment in any side of Covent Garden’s activities to allow of such 
cutting that it can launch a great scheme of training even if other factors 
were appropriate to the scheme. That does not mean that Covent Garden 
cannot increase its training activities but those who expect a great school 
are doomed at present to disappointment. 

I have said that the Royal Opera House is distinguished by its 
memories and not by its traditions. We are trying to make traditions now. 
First of all that Covent Garden should be open practically all the year 
offering performances of ballet and opera only. This is to all intents and 
purposes new in London. May I remind you that ballet is an integral part 
of Covent Garden controlled by the same Board and not a separate 
company? May I also remind you that this continuity of performances is 
essential to the development of artists and no school is a substitute for it. 
Secondly, that both companies should in the main be British. Thirdly, that 
the repertory should include as many works as possibie by British com- 
posers. Fourthly, that operas should be sung mainly in English. Fifthly, 
that we should have as guests the best companies as well as the best 
artists from abroad. 

I have no space at the moment to develop and to discuss these points 
severally. Tradition in the opera house is finally a matter of style. 
Twenty-five years ago people did not believe in the possibility of British 
ballet ; it was not until the war that the company began to be thought of 
as worthy of the term national. Today it has a style of its own and since 
it developed at Covent Garden it is of national repute. 

It may take much longer to make a truly national opera company ; 
it will certainly need many more English works. Ten years is a very short 
time in operatic life. English was not chosen for opera on any narrow 
jingoistic basis but simply in recognition of the fact that there is no 
country with an active operatic life in which the works are sung mainly 
in a foreign language. Opera to develop must be a popular art. 

We are unlikely to change the main plans in our policy. That does 
not mean that we are not aware of weaknesses in practice, nor does it 
mean that we won't change the emphasis from time to time. We are 
naturally aware of our somewhat narrow repertory which is to a large 
extent, though not entirely, a financial matter. We are aware of monotony 
in casting which is to some considerable extent a matter of supply of 
artists. For six of the ten years of our existence the preparation of the 
Ring has taken practically all our time each summer. In 1957 we shall 
present the Ring by itself, in the early autumn, outside our normal season. 
This will give us more freedom of repertory. In 1957 we shall present 
more performances by international stars. We hope to have Callas in 
Norma in February and de los Angeles in Butterfly in April, in addition 
to other works with international stars in June and July. We are aware of 
our lack of works by Verdi and we have a dream that the 1957-8 season, 
which will see the hundredth anniversary of the present building, may be 
something of a Verdi year. We are thinking of five new Verdi productions 
during the year. 

But there is no way of doing this kind of thing without money. 
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‘Ruth’: An Introduction 


by Paul Hamburger 


A year ago, the English Opera Group commissioned Lennox 
Berkeley to write a chamber-opera in one act for their 1956 autumn 
season. Berkeley asked Eric Crozier to write the libretto, and from a 
number of suggestions chose the biblical subject of ‘Ruth’. As in many of 
the Opera Group's productions, the designer and producer (Ceri Richards 
and Peter Potter) came in at half-time, and contributed to the final shape 
of the opera. Of the singers, Peter Pears was at an early stage envisaged 
in the role of Boaz, and the part is written with a view to the indivi- 
duality of this artist. The other characters are the heroine (mezzo- 
soprano, Anna Pollak), her sister-in-law Orpah (soprano, April Cantelo), 
their mother-in-law Naomi (soprano, Una Hale), and a Head-Reaper 
(baritone, Thomas Hemsley) who acts as ‘master-of-ceremonies’ at the 
harvest and the subsequent harvest-feast. The reapers and gleaners them- 
selves are represented by a mixed chorus which, standing for the people 
of Israel, carries much of the opera’s dramatic and musical weight. The 
work is scored for 11 strings, 2 flutes, horn, percussion and a piano which 
accompanies some though not all of the recitatives. 

The pastoral, even idyllic subject of Ruth is far removed both from 
the world of A Dinner Engagement and Nelson, and Berkeley has found 
a new style for it with remarkable ease and adroitness. Respect for the 
Book of Books has been tempered, one feels, by affection for this touch- 
ing family-portrait. The polyphonic writing in the many short ensembles 
and the extended choral pieces is strong and solid, yet steers clear of 
oratorio-style by virtue of a lyrical intensity and directness that projects 
itself across the footlights. The accompaniment of the arias, too, is for 
the most part richly contrapuntal, creating a concerted texture that is 
most satisfying as chamber-music; yet the tension rises sharply at 
dramatic moments. As in other recent works, Berkeley here shows himself 
a complete master of his particular brand of extended tonality. Key- 
centres are firmly established at the beginning and end of a section, and 
the choice of key is, in good operatic fashion, determined not only by the 
vocal tessitura but also by the emotional proximity or remoteness of two 
successive numbers. Yet within a set piece, Berkeley pursues a scheme of 
quick-stepping modulations, more often than not omitting resolutions and 
propelling the music unerringly over a series of pivot-chords. Many are 
the harmonic felicities of this score, such as the bitonal end of Scene 2, 
with the strings in B major and Boaz in the more personal G major, or 
the sad chromatic formula that appears in connection with Ruth’s foreign 
origin. Berkeley's cadences, in general, have ‘a knack of falling on their 
feet like a cat’, as a critic once remarked about Fauré’s. The vocal line, 
on the other hand, with its dotted rhythms and cross-accents, is sturdily 
English ; though, in places, it looks difficult to scan, it falls easily on the 
ear, and its musical prosody owns a debt to that of Britten, which is 
exemplary for our generation. Like Britten before him, Berkeley has been 
greatly helped in his task by Eric Crozier, who shows the good librettist’s 
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Two costume designs by Ceri Richards: Ruth in the gleaning scene, and 
a female reaper 


gift for the ringing word, while he avoids the fatuous, and who knows 
how to step from the prose of the recitatives to the short, but not too 
regular rhyming couplets of the arias and ensembles, and from there to 
the ceremonial, at times ritually rigid metres of the choruses. It is a 
measure of Crozier’s skill that his occasional direct quotations from the 
Bible do not obtrude ; his language is high enough in tone to absorb such 
verses as are not obviously dated by the mannerisms of the Authorized 
Version. 

The opera is in three scenes, of which the third is the longest and 
most complex. After a slow prelude that tells of the wearisome journey 
from Moab, the curtain rises on the ‘green and golden hills of Judah’. 
Naomi, who has lost her husband and two sons in the foreign land of 
Moab where they had fled at a time of famine, returns to her home-town 
of Bethlehem with her widowed daughters-in-law, the Moabite women 
Ruth and Orpah. The music of the trio in which they greet the sight of 
Bethlehem makes it quite clear that the pain of bereavement, and not the 
joy of home-coming, is uppermost in the women’s minds. In the ensuing 
recitative, Naomi bids her daughters-in-law return to their home-land, 
and in an aria whose turbulence is all the more disturbing for being 
suppressed in the sempre piano e legato semiquavers of the strings, she 
adjures God to ‘remove the burden of her care’. At last, the young Orpah 
is persuaded to go back to her parents, and takes farewell of her beloved 
Naomi in an aria in B minor (the main key of the opera) whose accom- 
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paniment of viola ostinato and elegiac flute figures touchingly portrays 
the naive sadness of the girl at parting. But Ruth decides to stay, and in 
the emotionally mature accents that pervade her every utterance and 
whose mark is wide-spaced, chromatically inflected intervals and long, 
well-articulated lines, assures Naomi, in the words of the source, that 
‘whither thou goest, I will go, and where thou lodgest, I will lodge’. 
United, the two travellers proceed towards Bethlehem, and are noticed by 
the women of the place with the words ‘See! is this Naomi who was 
called beautiful? . . .. Their reception is not hostile, nor is it particularly 
friendly. Berkeley's music strikes one as being too aggressive for the 
occasion ; but then it was perhaps unfortunate that Crozier should aug- 
ment the Bible’s lapidary statement, ‘Is this Naomi?’, in the way he does, 
since the casual inquisitiveness of a crowd is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to portray in music. Naomi answers ‘Call me not Naomi’ (i.e. 
‘pleasant’), ‘let Mara’ (i.e. ‘bitter’) ‘be my name’. This is an impressive 
aria, with its sweeping vocal line, and the sorrowful pounding of the 
three crotchet beats in the bass. At double speed, these reiterated notes 
go on to form the bass of the choral response to her aria. In this final 
section, we meet for the first time that masterly combination of chorus 
and solo singing which is an outstanding feature of the opera. Flattered 
by Naomi’s self-humiliation, the crowd now urges her to ‘let Bethlehem 
console her woe’, and when all have left the stage the scene closes with a 
querying and restless postlude. 

The second scene takes us to the fields of Boaz where the harvest is 
in full swing. The reapers give thanks to God for the bountiful crops in 
a full-throated unison chorus in lilting triple-time. The women of the 
household come to glean among the sheaves of corn, and the head-reaper 
affirms their right to do so as they are of the tribe of Judah. The words 
‘The scattered ears of corn, the broken sheaf, the olive and the grape now 
fallen from the leaf, these ye shall not gather up, for they afford a wel- 
come sacrifice unto the Lord’, are set to a delicate, quasi-pentatonic (and 
thus folksong-like) tune: 
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But just as the harvesters take up their work, a stranger appears on 
the field. It is Ruth, who humbly begs to be allowed to glean for the 
hungry Naomi and herself. But although Naomi is an Israelite, Ruth, 
‘the foreign woman, the Moabite, the stranger who brings ill-luck to the 
harvest’ is challenged by the people in a series of harsh, abrupt staccato 
phrases. Gradually, as the instinctive anger of the harvesters is more and 
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more rationalized, these utterances become organized in a forceful F 
minor chorus, with Ruth begging for mercy, and the head-reaper support- 
ing her plea in long lines soaring above the turmoil—a superb instance of 
dramatic characterization. At the final outburst of ‘Stone her!’, Boaz 
appears and demands an explanation from the head-reaper. The three 
principals then join in a trio of agitated canonic entries, begun by Ruth's 
‘lL had no wish to anger them’. When, in the subsequent aria in the 
mellow key of A flat major, Ruth entreats Boaz to forgive his people 
who have merely been childish, Boaz is touched by so much understand- 
ing, and one may find the seeds of his love for Ruth in the phrases with 
which he accompanies her pleading. When Boaz hears that Ruth is the 
daughter-in-law of his kinswoman Naomi, he offers her a gift of corn for 
the latter in a charming duet whose initial simplicity clouds over as the 
time of leave-taking approaches. At that moment, the reapers are heard 
off-stage, repeating, in a chastened mood, the injunction of the law about 
gleaning (see music example above), while Boaz, remaining alone on the 
stage, muses on the strange and welcome arrival of the Moabite Ruth in 
Israel. Although the Bible merely hints at the people’s hostility towards 
Ruth, the librettist has been quite justified in making this his central 
dramatic conflict and the starting-point of Boaz’s and Ruth’s love. Con- 
temporary men of letters, notably Thomas Mann in his Joseph books, 
have set good precedent for enlarging upon the understatements of the 
Bible. 

At the beginning of the third scene, the orchestra depicts the harvest- 
festivities, while Naomi leads on a timid Ruth, asking her ‘not to fear 
what this night may bring’ and promising her married happiness. The 
women hide as they hear the approach of the revellers, who enter the 
stage with their sharply accentuated song about the ‘barley-king’. A wine- 
cup is offered to Boaz, who intones a blessing over the crops. There 
follows one of the most imaginative passages of the score: the songs and 
dances of the harvest-feast. These are in seven sections: (a) “Winter-time 
is time to plough’—a rough tune of the men, accompanied by piano and 
kettledrum ; (b) ‘Early in spring-time’, a gentle two-part canon for the 
women; (c) ‘Who will hunt the hungry hare’ for the man, with a 
scherzando string accompaniment; (d) ‘Across the field the long slow 
line of reapers goes areaping’—a legato melody for the women, accom- 
panied by piano, and later in canon with the strings; (e) ‘Dance, come 
dance’ for full chorus, which rises to an exciting climax, breaking off 
when (f) Boaz offers praises to God in a brilliant and difficult unaccom- 
panied paragraph ; this is followed (g) by the quiet ‘Amen’ of the crowd. 
The chorus leaves now, and Boaz lies down to sleep on the threshing- 
floor, covering himself with his cloak. Ruth enters, and after a prayer for 
God's help (this is the passage where Berkeley comes nearest to Rubbra’s 
religious style) gently awakens Boaz with a call of ‘Master!’. In the name 
of her dead husband, she beseeches him to spread his cloak upon her so 
that she may be his wife, true to the law that only a kinsman may raise 
up sons in the name of a dead husband. The orchestra here quotes pro- 
grammatically the tune of Ruth’s first aria (‘Whither thou goest . . .’). 
Boaz gives voice to his sense of wonderment at Ruth’s grace and perfec- 
tion ; Ruth answers, in a troubled aria, that she feels unworthy of Boaz’s 
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love. At last, both affirm their love in a very beautiful passacaglia on a 
four-bar bass: 





9 Ruth: Le,myle- tov— ef a de tealt 
 —— — as 









« ~ low-ed, my Soul's de- light, Te thee ? give my hand. 








Boaz now calls his people together and announces his marriage to 
Ruth. There follows perhaps the most moving and, at the same time, 
most skilful ensemble of the whole opera: Boaz praises the virtues of 
Ruth in a slow, dignified, yet flexible and loving tune, and gradually the 
other soloists and the chorus fall in. Here is the first response of the 
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The opera ends with the bright chorus ‘Rejoice, O Israel, rejoice’, 
and here again, the solo-voices are aptly woven into the texture. In the 
manner of a last-act finale, a great variety of contrasting rhythms are 
used both simultaneously and successively, and the intention of the com- 
poser to project the clamour of jubilation on to a unifying motivic and 
metrical ground-plan is brilliantly achieved. 
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Summer Festivals: 4 


Bayreuth 

Wieland Wagner's production of The Ring is by now too familiar 
to need describing here. Not that it remains dully the same from year 
to year. Wieland Wagner seems never tired of experimenting, never afraid 
to abandon a cherished idea which has proved a hindrance rather than a 
help to the music. This year, for instance, he has done away with the 
curious emblem which hung in the sky during the closing scene of 
Gétterdimmerung. In the second act of Siegfried, by removing the disc 
which pressed down on the setting from above, he has freed the scene 
from an undue atmosphere of constriction without losing the sense of 
mystery and encircling darkness. Indeed this act is to me the apotheosis 
of the new technique of suggestion. The eye could not have a richer 
scene to feast on; Fafner’s forest is conjured, palpably, before one’s 
sight. On an empty stage, by the sheer wizardry of lighting, he has 
painted a stage picture of breathtaking beauty, astonishing depth and 
subtlety of detail, and perfect aptness to the mood of the music. 

Just because the production (however much it may have seemed to 
steal all the thunder in recent years) is so faithfully designed to serve the 
music, it has itself emerged with redoubled grandeur in a year when the 
music has returned to its proper pre-eminence. For this year, the second 
cycle was conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch, who had not conducted 
The Ring at Bayreuth since 1951. The extraordinary breadth and 
spaciousness of his performance is legendary, and the statistics bear it 
out. A few years ago a fascinating document was included in the pro- 
grammes, giving the timings of every opera at Bayreuth, act by act, since 
1876. According to the figures for The Ring, Knappertsbusch is in a class 
by himself, with no serious challenger. His nearest rival, Franz Beidler, 
is 45 minutes behind (or rather, in front), while Keilberth, who conducted 
the first of this year’s cycles, takes nearly an hour and a half less—figures 
which tell their own tale. But the extraordinary thing about Knapperts- 
busch is how rarely one finds oneself wishing that he would get a move 
on. The vassal scene in G6tterddmmerung was one of these places. Per- 
haps I had looked forward too consciously to a tremendous experience, 
with the great Festival chorus in full cry (Covent Garden's tiresome 
refusal to employ extra chorus in this scene is one of the minor artistic 
mysteries of the place); at any rate, the leisurely tempo was a sore dis- 
appointment. So, too, were the closing bars of the first act of Die 
Walkiire, which were so very deliberate that the impetuous effect created 
by the unexpected syncopation of the final chord was_entirely lost. Nor 
had the Valkyries’ scene in the third act the savagery of Kempe’s per- 
formances. In the closing scene of Gétterdémmerung, the sudden broad- 
ening of tempo at ‘Weisst du auch, mein Freund, wohin ich dich fiihre’, 
destroyed, for me at least, the chance of a really exciting Immolation. 
But these were isolated moments. The point is that Knappertsbusch’s 
tempos have such inner vitality that they keep the music constantly 
moving, while allowing him to make effects of heart-warming tenderness 
and dignity. The texture of the orchestra was velvety but finely drawn, 
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Lauterwasser 


The third act of ‘Parsifal’ at Bayreuth, 1956 


opulent without extravagance. Only the coarseness of the trumpets in 
forte passages stood out like a sore thumb—a singularly unpleasant noise. 

The singing was not especially outstanding, but in the context of 
Wieland Wagner's production this (if one may say so without irreverence) 
mattered less than it might once have done. Gustav Neidlinger, the 
Alberich, was at times slightly flat. One would of course have preferred 
him to be consistently on the note, but much more than this could have 
been forgiven to an Alberich who looked so superb and gave such a 
formidable impression of patient, implacable evil. Hotter was in less than 
his best voice, but as a performance his Wotan seemed more imposing 
than ever. Gré Brouwenstijn, though she put all she had into the singing 
of Sieglinde, could not quite persuade one that her voice is ready for the 
part. But what struck one, with a thrill, at the time, and remains riveted 
into the memory long after the actual sound of the notes she sang has 
faded, was the sculptured, timeless quality of her gestures, which seemed 
to bring the sufferings and exaltations not only of Sieglinde but of all 
women who have ever gone through the same experiences, alive before 
one with almost painful intensity. I am not suggesting that great singing 
has become a nuisance (heaven forbid), or indeed that the singing in this 
performance was less than respectable. But at Bayreuth in a production 
of such imagination, such universality, it assumes its true place in the 
Wagnerian music drama. It is significant that one of the most obvious 
‘stars’, Astrid Varnay, who despite the sincerity of her acting has not yet 
submerged herself fully in the production, was not, looking back, among 
the most impressive members of the cast; and yet she sang Briinnhilde 
both nobly and intelligently. Windgassen was his usual rather endearing 
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self ; Bayreuth, Covent Garden, it hardly seems to make any difference 
what the production is doing. But he kept up an agreeable flow of tone 
throughout a week which included two Siegfrieds, one Walther and a 
Siegmund taken on at a quarter of an hour’s notice when Ramon Vinay 
fell ill. Josef Greindl was perhaps the greatest disappointment. His Fasolt 
was unimaginatively sung, and his Hagen was hoarse. On the other hand, 
Arnold van Mill sang Fafner with splendid resonance and incisiveness. 
He might well make a great Hagen. David Cairns 


Parsifal (August 23) 

Parsifal remains the one opera that one would rather see and hear 
at Bayreuth than anywhere else. It still possesses the power and magic 
that it obviously had for its listeners in all those summers from 1882 to 
1914 when Bayreuth was its sole home. It still leaves its audience spell- 
bound and silent at the end. 

Knappertsbusch’s conduct of this work is now a classic one. It may 
be slow, but never seems it, for the listener is soon caught up in the 
wonderful web of sound that this great conductor conjures from his 
orchestra. The Wieland Wagner production may not satisfy all Wag- 
nerians, but with its subtle lighting, its beautiful groupings and its sparse 
but highly effective dramatic touches, it certainly seems right to this 
reviewer, and let me add, to the majority of the audience. 

Martha Mdédl had, according to all accounts, a bad summer vocally, 
and she had to forgo her last Kundry which was taken over at very short 
notice by Astrid Varnay. Miss Varnay had not sung the role at Bay- 
reuth before, though she has been heard in the part fairly often in New 
York. If Miss Médl has had a bad summer, Miss Varnay has had a very 
good one—she was in excellent voice, her soft singing had a beauty not 
heard before and she displayed a steady line; and she acted with her 
usual intensity and offered a wholly convincing performance dramatic- 
ally ; she was not the least effective in those long passages during which 
Kundry has nothing to do but stand still and observe all else is going on. 
Ramon Vinay, also in fine vocal fettle, was an admirable Parsifal—he 
was effective as the simple soul in the first act, and moving and dignified 
as the ‘knight in black armour’ in the last. 

That Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau sang Amfortas beautifully goes with- 
out saying; I personally found his interpretation a trifle reserved, and 
did not really feel the searing pain that Amfortas suffers as one has done 
with the really great Amfortases of the past. Josef Greindl was a dullish 
and unsympathetic Gurnemanz; he possesses neither the dignity of 
presence nor the beautiful rounded bass voice that the part requires. 
Gustav Neidlinger was a very fine Klingsor and Hans Hotter a satis- 
factory Titurel. The Flower-Maidens, led by Ilse Hollweg and Dorothea 
Siebert sang extremely well. 

There have been some modifications in the production since I first 
saw it in 1952; Titurel’s coffin in the last scene is now placed right on 
the prompter’s box, and the centre of the action is thus moved to the 
very front of the stage; the flower-maidens’ scene is better lit than of 
old; and the final tableau with the slow and almost imperceptible draw- 
ing of the curtains is one of the great moments in present-day opera. 
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Lauterwasse 
The Good Friday scene in ‘Parsifal’ at Bayreuth this year. Greindl, 
Vinay and Médl 


Der fliegende Hollander (August 24) 

Last month, when I wrote about Tosca, I cited a number of those 
treasured moments that occur from time to time during one’s opera- 
going, when suddenly one realises that the whole audience is caught up 
in a universal great experience engendered by one or more artists on the 
stage (incidentally something frightful happened at the printers and a 
very relevant line that was certainly there when the proofs were corrected 
somehow or other got omitted in that notice). Those moments are rare 
enough, but even rarer are those whole performances, where from the 
first bars of the overture to the final fall of the curtain, one is imme- 
diately captured, held and carried through the entire opera inexorably ; 
this Hollinder was such an experience—a very great performance, in 
which everything was completely integrated—orchestra, stage, lighting, 
acting ; in fact this is what Wagner wanted for all his operas, this is what 
we often ask for in vain; this was that rare thing, a perfect opera per- 
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formance. 

Where to begin? Well, first the conducting and playing under 
Keilberth which was excellent technically; it was also thrilling and 
exciting; the climaxes were hair-raising, the choral singing was truly 
magnificent. The production by Wolfang Wagner was wholly convincing 
—the arrival of the Dutchman's ship, which was first seen like a little 
red speck in the distance, and then, like in those old silent films in which 
the villain’s face got larger and larger until one almost screamed, it got 
bigger and bigger until it came smack at the audience and disappeared 
over our heads. Then as the orchestral noise died away, there, a lone 
solitary figure stood, the Dutchman: it may have been obvious, but it 
was tremendously effective. So were the lighting and the formal move- 
ments devised for the sailors’ dance in the last act—and the colours 
and groupings in the spinning chorus. 

Senta was sung and acted admirably by Astrid Varnay. If the two 
performances in which I heard Varnay this summer are anything to go 
by, then she must be by far the best Wagnerian soprano to be heard 
today; I really do urge Covent Garden to engage her for at least one 
cycle of their next autumn’s Ring. As in Parsifal, her voice was under 
perfect control, and she displayed a beauty of tone that came as a real 
and most pleasant surprise. The wobble was gone, the great dramatic 
intensity remained. This Senta was a real half-crazed young woman ; the 
strangulated cry that she emitted when the Dutchman entered the room 
for the first time sent shivers down the spine. But it is really impossible 
in the long run to analyse such a fine performance as this one of Mme 
Varnay’s. 

Unfortunately Mr Uhde was ill and George London had already left 
Bayreuth, so we were unable to hear either of this summer’s scheduled 
Hollanders ; instead, at very short Strelou 
notice, Paul Schéffler came to 
the rescue. Let me say straight 
away that he gave by far the best 
performance vocally and dramatic- 
ally that I have experienced from 
this singer in post-war years. He 
was unlike Schéffler, he really was 
the Dutchman ; and he was in very 
good voice. We were lucky in being 
able to hear once again Ludwig 
Weber's mellow and _ lovable 
Daland (Arnold van Mill having 
left for Edinburgh). Weber was in 
fine fettle vocally and his singing 
of the section beginning ‘Mégst du, 
mein Kind’, in the second act, was 
the Weber of old. Josef Traxel pro- 
moted from the Steuermann to 





Ludwig Weber as Daland 























Erik showed that there is at least one really good German Italian-style 
tenor. He sang with a beauty of tone and line rare among German 
tenors, and was a striking figure into the bargain. The new Steuermann, 
Jean Cox, displayed a first-rate voice, and one looks forward to hearing 
him again in the future. Elisabeth Schartel as Mary was likewise no 
small-part singer; the voice and personality were both considerable. It 
would certainly be wonderful if Bayreuth could be persuaded to bring 
this production to London sometime—perhaps for the Covent Garden 
centenary celebrations in 1958? H.D.R. 


Die Meistersinger (August 25) 

Die Meistersinger ohne Niirnberg was the favourite headline of the 
German press this summer, and this just about characterizes the new 
Wieland Wagner production of Meistersinger. This new production 
attempts to universalize this most German of operas. The ‘heil’ge 
deutsche Kunst’ side of Meistersinger was played down, Nuremberg did 
not exist in this production, at least not after the first act ; and the most 
magical moments of Wagner's Midsummer Night in old Nuremberg were 
ruthlessly sacrificed on the altar of symbolism. 

Wieland Wagner, in his introduction to the opera, printed in the 
festival programme, stresses that for the ‘Child’ (i.e. the mastersong) 
‘to become a ‘masterpiece’ it needs tradition; he then proceeds in his 
production to throw tradition to the winds; he goes on to talk about a 
‘Festival Meadow’ but shows us instead a cross between the Royal 
Choral Society assembled at the Albert Hall and the arena of a bull-ring. 

With the setting and production of the first act, one can find little to 
grumble ; in many ways this was one of the best first act sets for Meister- 
singer one could imagine. Instead of looking at the nave of St Katherine's 
church obliquely one sees it face on, with the chorus singing straight out 
at the audience, and Eva and Walther on either side of the congregation 
performing their pantomime across the heads of the worshippers. The 
arrangement of the masters’ guild meeting and the trial songs was one of 
the cleverest I have seen, giving a very good idea of just how a guild 
meeting was managed; the apprentices, ranged behind the important 
members of the committee at the back, reacted wonderfully to all that 
went on; I especially liked the way the more advanced apprentices were 
able to mouth the words of the tabulature by heart. The second act was 
frankly shocking. No houses, no street, no elder tree; instead a huge 
kidney-shaped or shoe-shaped platform, with a large universal elder blos- 
som hanging in space with no visible means of support. Other than two 
Festival of Britain garden seats there was nothing else on this large, bare 
stage. Sachs’s work-table was brought out of a non-existent house, Beck- 
messer serenaded Eva who was apparently at a non-existent window ; and 
then to crown everything the riot at the end of the act was mimed by a 
corps-de-ballet who marched and counter-marched across the stage. 
The nightwatchman was turned into a ‘contemporary type who never 
notices anything’. 

The first scene of the last act, Sachs’s humble dwelling looked like an 
ante-room in the Council of Trent act in Palestrina, with its beautifully 
carved screen and delicately moulded furniture—this was no Nuremberg 
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‘Die Meistersinger’ in Wieland 
Walther 


The opening chorus of 
Wagner's production at Bayreuth this year. 
(Windgassen) and Eva (Brouwenstijn) echo the 
Riemenschneider-like Adam and Eve on the screen 








Above, the setting for Act 2. David (Gerhard Stolze) and the Appren- 
tices (the Munich setting for this act is illustrated on page 610). Below, 
the Quintet: Georgine von Milinkovic, Gerhard Stolze, Gré Brouwenstijn, 
Hans Hotter and Wolfgang Windgassen 
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Act 3, Scene 2 of ‘Die Meistersinger’ in Wieland Wagner's production at 


Bayreuth this year 
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cobbler’s abode! Of course it goes 
without saying that there were 
neither doors nor windows in this 
house. The last scene, the ‘Fest- 
wiese’, I have already briefly des- 
cribed, and the accompanying 
illustration gives a very good idea 
of what it looked like; everyone 
was dressed in yellow and white; 
there were no processions of the 
various guilds, instead the story of 
what the shoemakers, the tailors 
and the bakers had done in Nurem- 
berg’s history was mimed by a 
ballet dancer ; beautiful young bal- 
lerinas, in formal ballet dresses, 
danced the ‘Dance of the Appren- 
tices’; the majestic entry of the 
masters saw a handful of appren- 
tices scuttling on to the arena with 
little stools, which they arranged in [Re ee 

a semi-circle with their backs to the Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as 
audience, and then the masters just Kothner 

ambled in any old how, and took 

up their positions. Eva was put in a sort of gilded cage and Beckmesser 
and Walther both sung their pieces in a similar sort of contraption. 

If the performance had been a first-rate one musically, perhaps one 
would not have minded these liberties quite so much; but André Cluy- 
tens made the orchestra produce such un-Wagnerian-like sounds, and his 
reading, lacking poetry and possessing neither sweep nor line, was such 
that for minutes on end one really wondered whether this were Die 
Meistersinger. 

The two great individual performances were those of Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau as Kothner and Karl Schmitt-Walter as Beckmesser. 
Fischer-Dieskau played Kothner as a youngish person ; he was undoubt- 
edly a very good committee-man, he knew all the constitution, he attended 
all the meetings, and he had behind him a very pushing wife, who was 
certain that her husband was going to become the most important mem- 
ber of the local guild—and he had. Pompous, knowing, smug and self- 
important, he gave a superb performance, and vocally it was a rare treat 
to hear his music sung so well. Schmitt-Walter was easily the best Beck- 
messer I have ever seen. Played absolutely straight, made up to look 
neither ridiculous nor ugly, this Beckmesser was in his late forties or early 
fifties; a pedant, soured by his lack of success in the past, he obviously 
was determined to make a real try to win Eva. He sung in a thin mincing 
tone, which sounded just right for this type of man—and he had a 
certain sly humour about him. 

Hans Hotter was obviously tired, and by no means in his best voice ; 
one also had the feeling that he was not quite comfortable in his pro- 
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duction. This Sachs was made to be younger than usual, and his affection 
for Eva and her love for him appeared in quite a new light. In any case 
one wondered why Eva did not opt for Sachs instead of Walther on this 
occasion, for Wolfgang Windgassen looked so silly, he never smiled. 
and sang far less well than a Mastersinger ought to, that there should 
never have been any question about it at all! Gré Brouwenstijn looked 
lovely as Eva, but she sang with little charm; I fear she is not a Wag- 
nerian soprano and she should really stick to Italian opera. Her out- 
rageous flirting with Sachs in the scene between them in the second act 
was obviously the producer's idea. Josef Greindl was an unsympathetic 
Pogner ; Gerhard Stolze’s sprightly David could have had more voice and 
Georgine von Milinkovic’s Magdalena looked and sounded a trifle too 
old. The lesser Meisters were not so well differentiated as characters as 
they were at Munich; and Alfons Herwig’s Nightwatchman was a 
grotesque. 

Naturally opinions were sharply divided about this production. Each 
performance was greeted with some hostility ; but the young generation 
roared their heads off and called for Wieland Wagner at the end long 
after the safety curtain had been lowered. H.D.R. 


Munich 

This year’s Munich Festival with its eight Strauss operas and 
Richard Strauss Memorial Concert was more a Strauss Festspiel than 
ever. Although Dresden enjoyed more Strauss premiéres than any other 
city, it is Strauss’s native Munich that has become the Strauss city, not 
least because of the great period there under Clemens Krauss from 1937 
to 1942, when with Rudolf Hartmann as producer, most of the Strauss 
operas received possibly their most perfect performances. Strauss himself 
was also an excellent conductor, and was one of the moving spirits in 
establishing Munich’s Mozart tradition ; and it is natural that the annual 
festival should also contain a large proportion of that composer’s works 
—this year there were five. 

Unlike most other summer festivals, Munich relies mostly on its 
permanent repertory and company to provide its festival fare; one new 
production is generally heard, and that is subsequently included in the 
following season’s programme; this year the new production was 
Strauss’s Die Aegyptische Helena. For the last three years Munich has 
been without a musical director, and although Ferenc Fricsay has 
recently been appointed, he did not conduct during the festival. The new 
Strauss production and a number of other pieces were conducted by 
Joseph Keilberth. In the past I have not rated this conductor very high. 
particularly as a Wagnerian, but this summer I have heard him conduct 
four operas, and three of them were as well conducted as any perform- 
ance that I have heard recently ; indeed for me Mr Keilberth’s perform- 
ances were among the most pleasant recollections of the summer. 


Der Rosenkavalier (August 16) 

Unfortunately the first of Mr Keilberth’s performances that I heard 
was not his best; he approached Rosenkavalier as if it were a rustic. 
bucolic comedy, and romped (or rather clodhopped) his way through 
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the score. This had a particularly disastrous effect on Kurt Bohme, who 
likewise decided to coarsen his study of Ochs. That Mr Boéhme is 
capable of portraying Ochs as an aristocrat one knows, and the last time 
that I heard him sing the role in Munich, on that occasion under Kleiber, 
it was a very different story; there was far less bottom-slapping and 
whistling than now. Mr Béhme should realize that Maria Theresa would 
never have tolerated such behaviour from her cousin, in or out of her 
boudoir. This was a great pity, for Mr Boéhme’s vocal performance was 
of the highest order, and the finale to the second act, from the purely 
vocal point of view, was a personal triumph. 

Lisa della Casa must be the youngest and most radiantly beautiful 
Marschallin there has ever been. One could certainly feel her personal 
tragedy; but was she not a shade too young, and was not her vocal 
colour too light for a lot of the music? At least that is how it struck me. 
She had some wonderful moments though, especially at the end of the 
first act where she sends the young Mahomet after Oktavian with the 
Silver Rose ; and again at the beginning of the trio. Hertha Topper, tall. 
elegant and Viennese, is a considerable artist. Her warm voice and style 
are admirably suited to the part of Oktavian ; and if she was not quite in 
her best vocal form on this occasion, she was good enough to give the 
listener an idea of how good an Oktavian she must be on her very best 
nights. Erika K6th, who sang Sophie, has developed into a fine singer 
since she was first heard with the company at Covent Garden as Fiaker- 
milli in Arabella. She has the range and top notes for Sophie, but was 
not, at least on this occasion, able to project them with those soft silvery 
tones that the best of Sophies are capable of doing. She also seemed a 
shade too knowing for someone who was barely fifteen! 

Ruth Michaelis, the Annina, has not the voice now for the reading 
of the letter in the second act; Paul Kuen was a convincing Valzacchi. 
and Albrecht Peter an adequate Faninal. But surely Munich must have 
better tenors than Mr Fehenberger to sing the Italian aria in the levée 
scene. 

The production was by Rudolf Hartmann, and there were a number 
of changes in it from the previous one under his predecessor. All the 
changes were for the better. Gone, for example, are the comings and 
goings on the stairway over the Faninal reception room in act two; and 
the clock in the Marschallin’s room is not now floodlit during the 
relevant portions of her monologue. The second act set with its many 
transparent doors had a very dusty look though. One would have 
thought that one of the many Faninal servants would have found time 
to dust the windows! H.D.R. 


Cosi fan tutte (August 17) 

Four operas this summer were scheduled to be given in the open-air 
in the Nymphenburg Park. Bad weather somewhat disrupted these 
arrangements ; and before the festival was half over half the perform- 
ances had been transferred indoors. Opera in the open air is always a 
hazardous affair; the orchestra sounds diffuse, the seats are hard and 
uncomfortable, insects buzz around one, extraneous sights and sounds 
are apt to distract one’s attention. On this occasion we had ducks com- 
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peting with Fiordiligi and trains with Ferrando! In addition I would 
suggest to Professor Hartmann that he try and persuade the local authori- 
ties to lay on special transport in the form of coaches from the town 
centre to the Nymphenburg, instead of leaving his visitors to the mercies 
of Munich public transport in the rush hour, and after the performance. 

In the event the efforts and discomforts were not really worth while. 
We had a fairly amusing, but certainly non-festival performance of Cosi, 
sung in German, and conducted with little wit or sparkle by Robert 
Heger. By far the best performances came from Ira Malaniuk and 
Kathe Nentwig as Dorabella and Despina. The former sang extremely 
well, she has a warm well-schooled voice, and she looked very nice into 
the bargain; while the latter was one of the best of Despinas, never 
exaggerating and singing with piquancy and point. Annelies Kupper is 
a great favourite in Munich; she is a musician, she has great taste and 
a pleasant voice that is neither large nor capable of great things. We 
have heard many better Fiordiligis, though it must be admitted that she 
acted well. Benno Kusche was out of voice and good humour, and his 
Alfonso was a negative sort of creation. There was little negative about 
Richard Holm’s Ferrando and Karl Schmitt-Walter’s Guglielmo. They 
both overacted the comedy parts, and the baritone, especially, did not 
display very much voice. Heinz Arnold’s production, which made great 
play of a carriage and pair with out-riders, was severely handicapped by 
the alfresco conditions. H.D.R. 


Die Meistersinger (August 19) 

Here both the Munich Opera and Mr Keilberth really came into 
their own. It was as if Munich were saying to Bayreuth ‘Now this is what 
Meistersinger should really look and sound like!*. From the very first 
bars of the overture it was evident that this was going to be an authentic 
performance, and under Keilberth’s direction the score sounded as rich 
and sonorous, with all the climaxes and all the poetry there too, as it 
had done when I last heard it under Knappertsbusch ; and that is saying 
a great deal. 

Ferdinand Frantz was not quite in such good voice as a couple of 
years ago, but his Sachs is still a very fine piece of work. He makes the 
character wholly sympathetic and very lovable; he may not be particu- 
larly subtle, and he certainly overdoes the display of emotion in the 
scene with Eva and Stolzing in the third act; he is a Sachs in the tradi- 
tion of Bockelmann rather than Schorr. Eva was sung, and sung exceed- 
ingly well, by Trude Eipperle. who made her into a_ most 
endearing character without laying on the charm and being over-coy. 
Hans Hopf, looking remarkably trim, and in far better voice than | 
have ever heard him before, sang a vibrant and thrilling Walther. 
Dramatically he may have little to offer, but how lovely to hear the 
music sung as well as it was at this performance. Benno Kusche’s Beck- 
messer is well-known, but it does not wear well; he was too inclined to 
take the centre of the stage most of the time, and by now the interpreta- 
tion seems to have lost its spontaneity; he was in better form vocally 
than he had been two nights previously as Alfonso. Gottlob Frick’s 
resonant bass voice was admirably suited to Pogner—he sang and 
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Helmut Jiirgens’s setting for Act 2 of ‘Die Meistersinger’ at Munich 


acted extremely well; Albrecht Peter was only fair as Kothner, missing 
much of the role’s subtlety. The one blot on the performance was Paul 
Kuen’s David, which was badly sung, and acted as if it were Mime. 
Hertha Topper was an excellent Magdalena. 

The production by Heinz Arnold was traditional and unfussy. The 
crowd scenes were magnificent and the last scene, with some three- 
hundred people on the stage, was a riot of movement and colour. It is 
absolutely essential to have a stage full of people if this scene is to make 
its effect H.D.R. 


Capriccio (August 20) 

Fortunately a wet afternoon and evening necessitated the playing of 
this piece indoors instead of at the Nymphenburg, for I can think of few 
operas more unsuited to the open-air than Capriccio. In all respects 
but two, this was the same cast and production as when the Munich 
company played it in London. The two changes were most important— 
Lisa della Casa returned to the role of the Countess, which she sang at 
Salzburg in 1950, and Kurt Béhme took over the part of La Roche. 
which Kusche had sung previously. 

The Countess is, like Arabella, a role which suits Miss della Casa 
perfectly. She is a pretty lady, with all the world at her feet, and she 
knows it! The soprano was in excellent voice, and the closing scene was 
exquisitely sung. As the rivals for her favours, Richard Holm as Flamand 
and Albrecht Peter as Olivier were acceptable. Kurt Béhme was in 
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tremendous form as La Roche, earning a well-deserved ovation after his 
great monologue. Hertha Topper graced the role of Clairon with much 
charm; Karl Schmitt-Walter was an elegant but vocally dry Count, and 
Erika K6th turned in a wonderfully finished and highly amusing study as 
the Italian soprano. Georg Wieter’s Haushofmeister, the role he sang at 
the premiére in 1942, was another good piece of acting and singing. 

I am sure that the score must contain many more felicities than the 
dry and matter-of-fact reading of Robert Heger elicited. Rudolf Hart- 
mann’s production was obviously what the composer and Clemens Krauss 
intended. 

There is much to admire in the piece, but a thorough knowledge of 
German must make it far more enjoyable. If one does not have 
that, then one enjoys the trio, the La Roche monologue, the Italian opera 
interlude, the servants’ chorus and the closing scene—the rest is frankly 
hard going. Perhaps one day there will be a good English translation, and 
then the piece can be heard at either Sadler’s Wells or Glyndebourne. It 
would be fatal, to my way of thinking, to give it in German to a non- 
German audience, for it is after all a ‘conversation piece’, and conversa- 
tions are meant both to be understood and enjoyed. H.D.R. 


Die Aegyptische Helena (August 21) 

This was the second performance of the opera that had opened the 
Festival nine days earlier. Originally conceived by Strauss as the operetta 
he had always wanted to write, it became rather more than that. It was 
composed after Intermezzo and before Arabella, and was the penultimate 
work of the Hofmannsthal-Strauss partnership. The work had its first 
performance at Dresden in June, 1928, with Elisabeth Rethberg as 
Helena, Maria Rajdl as Aithra and Curt Taucher as Menelaus. It was 
heard soon after that in both Vienna and New York with Jeritza in the 
title role. After Hofmannsthal’s death the piece was revised somewhat for 
the Salzburg Festival of 1933 by Clemens Krauss, Lothar Wallerstein and 
the composer; then again by Krauss and Hartmann for the Munich 
production of 1940. And now once more there has been some tightening 
up for the present production. 

No revision, however, can really do much with one of the most 
ridiculous of all operatic librettos. Two classical sources supplied the 
background for Hofmannsthal: the passage in the fourth book of the 
Odyssey which tells of Telemachus’s visit to Sparta, when Helen, in the 
presence of her husband, mixes a drink which has the power of robbing 
grief and anger of their sting, and of banishing all unpleasant memories ; 
according to Homer, Helen gives this drink to her husband whenever 
Troy is mentioned (which must have been pretty often); and then in 
Euripides’s Helena is the suggestion that the gods sent a spectre to destroy 
the Trojans instead of the real Helen, preserving the true Helen for 
Menelaus after his return from the wars. Hofmannsthal takes these two 
themes, and then introduces an Egyptian sorceress and princess, Aithra, 
who brews the drink and persuades Helena to give it to her husband 
(rather like the various Wagnerian potions). He also introduces a desert 
sheik Altair, whose son Da-ud falls in love with Helena and is promptly 
killed by the jealous Menelaus. Altair having served no useful purpose 
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‘Die Aegyptische Helena’, Act 2: Helena pleads with Menelaus not to 
fight with Da-Ud, while Altair (Hermann Uhde) looks on menacingly 


himself just disappears from the scene in the most ineffectual exit I have 
ever seen ; and Aithra is left in a pretty inconclusive state, too, at the end 
of the piece. 

If therefore the opera has little to commend it dramatically, what 
about its music? As is usual, Strauss gives his sopranos some of the 
loveliest and most difficult music imaginable to sing. Little of the music 
is memorable, and two hours after the performance I was hardly able 
to recollect one theme or tune! ‘I am afraid the music is melodious. It 
suggests no problems’ said Strauss in an interview a few days before the 
work’s first performance in 1928; too true. But even more interesting 
were the views expressed by the critics nearly thirty years ago about the 
opera. Alfred Kalisch, for example, wrote “Twenty or more recalls after 
the first act and many more at the end, can hardly be explained by a 
mere desire to do the proper thing. It must thus be taken for granted 
that Die Aegyptische Helena has started on a career of lasting popu- 
larity’. Yes, the ways of us critics are strange in the extreme! 
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As I have said there is little memorable in the opera musically ; a lot 
of the grandiose effects go on a little too long—and what seems and 
sounds like the last climax is never that ; there is always just one more. 

Leonie Rysanek in the title role displayed her full vocal powers 
admirably. Including the wonderful Tosca of Milanov, this was the 
greatest display of soprano singing I heard this year. The voice is sump- 
tuous, beautiful, full and vibrant ; the stage presence radiant—what more 
could one want? I was told that at the first performance the usually 
well-behaved Munich audience actually broke into the music to applaud 
Miss Rysanek after her great monologue at the beginning of the second 
act. Annelies Kupper was a very good Aithra ; she found the coloratura- 
like parts of her music a trifle beyond her, but showed just why her 
vocalism is so highly thought of in Munich; and she produced some 
ravishing soft singing. 

As Menelaus, an operatic tenor stick if ever there was one, Bernd 
Aldenhoff sounded just as one would expect a less than first-flight 
Heldentenor to sound; Hermann Uhde, rather indisposed we were later 
informed, was less good than usual as Altair. Richard Holm gave his 
best performance of those I heard from him this summer as Da-Ud ; and 
Ira Malaniuk sounded well as the voice of the magic sea-shell who starts 
all the trouble by telling Aithra that Paris and Helen are on their way. 

Hartmann’s production was one of his best; the lighting and move- 
ments were alli very striking. A lot of care had evidently gone into the 
work, and this was evident no less in the fine orchestral playing under 
Keilberth. I am glad to have seen and heard this opera, but I would not 
regret it if I never heard it again. H.D.R. 


Lohengrin (August 30) 

No account of the final days of the Munich festival would be com- 
plete without some mention of the performances conducted by Hans 
Knappertsbusch, who occupies a unique place in the esteem of Munich 
audiences. On August 30, Professor Knappertsbusch paradoxically 
achieved a brilliant and memorable Lohengrin with a cast which was 
uniformly undistinguished (Uhde was prevented by illness from appearing 
as Telramund). This great conductor’s power of integrating his forces 
until singers and orchestral players seem welded into a single instrument. 
his profound sense of musical architecture, his ability to draw radiant 
tone from his strings—never more apparent than in the slow orchestral 
melody of Elsa and Ortrud’s duet in Act 2—the almost unbearable poig- 
nancy of some of his expressive nuances, prompt the suspicion that he is 
now in a class by himself among regularly active Wagner conductors. 


Die Zauberflite (September 4) 

It is hardly as a Mozartian that Knappertsbusch has won his reputa- 
tion, and long stretches of this opera appeared to hold little interest for 
him. Most of the Papageno scenes were perfunctorily rendered, while 
even such deeply spiritual music as the March of the Priests at the start 
of Act 2 and Sarastro’s ‘O Isis und Osiris’ did not really seem to inspire 
the conductor. Yet his performance yielded moments of sheer musical 
revelation which made up for all that was thrown away. When listening 
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to his intensely dramatic reading of ‘Der Hélle Rache’ (brilliantly sung 
by Erika K6th) or his masterly delineation of the melody of ‘Ach, ich 
fiihl’s’, preserving the continuity of Mozart’s thought to the last bar of 
the orchestral postlude, one felt the impact of a musical intelligence 
which seemed to illuminate familiar things for the first time; and with 
such insight at work, however intermittently, it was impossible for 
interest in the performance to flag. This was by no means a consistently 
great Zauberfléte, but its moments of greatness were palpable enough. 


Giulio Cesare (August 31) 

Handel's Giulio Cesare, which was given a single performance during 
the festival, repeated its success of last year. Munich did everything 
possible to make the opera palatable to modern taste. The performance 
was dominated by Lisa della Casa, a radiant-voiced and moving Cleo- 
patra, for whom the role’s exacting fioritura held no terrors. Richard 
Holm and Josef Metternich successfully re-created the castrato music of 
Sextus and Caesar in terms of the tenor and baritone voice; and Ira 
Malaniuk and Benno Kusche dealt adequately with the roles of Cornelia 
and Ptolemy. Under Eugen Jochum, the orchestra provided a rich-toned 
accompaniment which was consistently musical and sensitive. 


Elektra (September 5) 

For Elektra, Munich assembled an outstanding cast, headed by 
Christel Goltz in the title-role. Her performance, which started dis- 
appointingly, improved steadily as the evening went on. The great open- 
ing monologue ‘Allein! Weh, ganz allein’ was ineffective, the voice 
sounding tired and unresonant and dominating the orchestra with diffi- 
culty, but from her magnificent outburst at the end of the Clytemnestra 
scene onwards, Mme Goltz showed that she is still a Strauss soprano to 
be reckoned with. The Chrysothemis was Leonie Rysanek, a singer who 
grows in artistic stature year by year and who amply compensated for 
Goltz’s deficiencies in the matter of legato line. Hans Hotter was a noble 
Orest, whose statuesque demeanour became embarrassing only in the 
recognition scene, where some flexibility of mood is required. Jean 
Madeira’s Clytemnestra was thoroughly serviceable—dark-voiced, con- 
vincingly spectre-ridden, and seductive even in its rottenness—and Erich 
Witte made a plausible Aegisth. Karl Bohm obtained a surpassingly 
good performance from the orchestra, achieving climaxes which impressed 
themselves as the logical outcome of the music and not, in the mzenner of 
sO many conductors, as mere superimposed noise. 


Ariadne auf Naxos (September 7) 

Karl Béhm’s Ariadne was so widely discussed in the British press 
after the 1955 Salzburg performances that little need be added. Lisa 
della Casa’s singing of the title-role was even more brilliant than last 
year, while Erika K6th’s rendering of Zerbinetta’s aria must be one of 
the nimblest to be heard today. Elisabeth Lindermeier’s Composer had 
little charm ; and both the principal tenors (Hans Hopf as Bacchus and 
Paul Kuen as Brighella) showed alarming signs of end-of-season exhaus- 
tion, though the latter worked nard ar.d actually succeeded in standing on 
his head in the commeaia dell’ arte scene. Robert Roas 
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Rennert's production of ‘Oedipus Rex’: Helmut Melchert as Oedipus 
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Oedipus Rex and Mavra (August 21) 


The music of Strawinsky’s Oedipus Rex has often been heard in this 
country ; this was its first stage presentation. If it made rather less than 
the impact one might have expected. the fault lay chiefly in undistin- 
guished musical performance. On the first night the protagonist, Helmut 
Melchert, was suffering from a cold so bad that in effect we had an 
Oedipus without the Prince. Maria von Ilosvav. Jocasta, was not content 
to fill the phrases with her beautiful voice. but forced it through them 
with a vigour that shot her off the notes. Jeames Pease (Creon), Arnold 
van Mill (Tiresias), Fritz Lehnert (Shepherd) and Caspar Brécheler (Mes- 
senger) would have been more than adequate had the musical prepara- 
tion been more sensitive. 

Strawinsky himself and Ansermet have both put their splendid read- 
ings of this score on the record for us to study. There is also the score 
itself, minutely and subtly marked phrase by phrase, almost note by note, 
with every inflexion for the singers. There is tremendous variety in it: 
Oedipus, for example, mutters to himself. muses darkly, boasts publicly, 
hurls threatening phrases at Tiresias. But Ludwig Leopold kept this 
dramatic colour out of the performance. His reading was monotonous, 
unimaginative. Nor, on a purely mechanical level, was the orchestral 
playing as exact and precise as it should have been. 

One starts, inevitably. with a preconceived idea of how Oedipus 
should be staged. because in the score it is all made so clear. A very 
shallow platform. so that the voices will ring out over the orchestra. 
Oedipus, Jocasta and Creon all motionless. moving only their arms and 
heads, Oedipus at the head of a flight of steps above the chorus, Jocasta 
on her balcony to the right. Creon with his chariot on the left. The outer 
figures screened from sight when they are not present. The décor of the 
first act ‘bathed in sunshine, blue in colour with white draperies’, that of 
the second black. Cocteau in another of his works, the ‘potted’ Antigone, 
aimed ‘to photograph Greece from an aeroplane’; and the Cocteau- 
Strawinsky Oedipus Rex is a kind of aeroplane-view of the Sophocles 
tragedy. The Acropolis is sketched in in white chalk in the original 
design. 

Now Rennert is a producer of distinction, and there is obviously no 
call for him to follow in detail the original stage-directions. But it was 
noticeable that the impressive features of his production (and Teo Otto’s 
setting) seemed to be those which tallied with the makers’ specifications: 
for example, the static chorus, imprisoned in a bas-relief with only their 
heads visible (Rennert clapped them in a kind of multiple pillory). 
Oedipus. Jocasta and Creon were set back on three monumental plinths. 
This, I felt (though others did not), reduced the dramatic impact. Isolated 
they should be, but they were so far apart as to slacken the dramatic 
tensions running between them, and between them and the other charac- 
ters. By bathing the scene in darkness, Rennert obscured the sharp, clear- 
cut lines of the tragedy. The helmeted figures had to move. to make their 
own exits and entrances. and this again was not effective. 
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A last complaint. The Speaker, 
required to ‘express himself like a 
conferencier, presenting the story 
with a detached voicc’, in fact 
orated with tremendous rhetorical 
emphasis, and with inflexions so 
unidiomatic that, although he was 
a young Scots actor, Scotsmen in 
the audience assumed him to be 
German. The great merit of this 
production was the firmness and 
sureness of Rennert’s handling ; its 
fault lay in the shadowing of the 
bright. clean monumental drama 
with what were, essentially, Roman- 
tic effects. It lay murked in dark- 
ness. 

Of Mavra there is less to be 
said. A sort of idea underlay this 
little concoction of 1922: to re- 
create an opera buffa, within a 
small space. The music is frantic- 
ally busy. and Rennert worked his 
characters hard to achieve a corre- 


Popper foto 
*‘Mavra’: Jiirgen Forster as the Hus- 
sar, Melitta Muszely as Parasha 


sponding busyness on the stage. The singing was frightful, the orchestral 
playing not nearly spick enough. AP. 


Der Barbier von Bagdad (August 23) 

The Barber of Bagdad is seldom heard outside Germany, but given 
a fairly good performance such as this it makes a pleasing impression. 
The music is original, melodious and of excellent workmanship and, 
unlike many comic operas, it has no spoken longueurs and no repetitions. 
But the score does not greatly raise the spirits; still less does the con- 
scientiously droll Arabian Nights story about the comic barber who 
attaches himself to the lovesick Nurreddin and muddles his courtship of 
Margiana. Abul Hassan the basso factotum is somewhere between 
Osmin and Rossini’s Figaro, but his appeal as an operatic character is 
much less potent. Played by a very fine comic actor he may be effective 
enough ; but Arnold van Mill, though sonorous, seemed to have little idea 
of comic acting. Sandor Konya made an athletic, personable to agreeable 
sounding Nurreddin, opening the opera well after a somewhat lacklustre 
performance of the overture under the conductor Albert Bittner: the 
bustling-about in only fairly pretty sets was managed with spirit but little 
style, by the standard of the best Giinther Rennert has given in the way 
of production. In the second act the episode of the call to prayer was 
pleasing and the trio ‘Er kommt, er kommt’ (with its ambiguities, which 
are truly those of comic opera) was done with spirit, by Kurt Marschner, 
Gisela Litz as Bostana and Melitta Muszely as Margiana. The ‘Salama- 
leikum’ chorus at the end was rather feeble: this chorus sounded 
unde rmanned. P. H-W. 
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‘Der Barbier von Bagdad’: Nureddin (Sandor Konya) rises from the sick- 
bed where he has been languishing; is shaved (bottom left) by the 
Barber (Arnold van Mill); is hidden away in a chest (bottom right) by 
Margiana (Melitta Muszely). 


Bostana (Gisela Litz) and his beloved 
Settings by Alfred Siercke 








The closing scene of the Hamburg ‘Magic Flute’. Design by Ita 
Maximovna 


























Die Zauberfléte (September 3) 

Of the three major productions of the Flute seen this year, Covent 
Garden and Glyndebourne being the other two, this on the whole was 
for me the most acceptable. True there was some very poor singing, but 
the spirit of the Flute seemed far more in evidence in Dr Rennert’s pro- 
duction than in either Christopher West's or Carl Ebert's. Rennert 
evidently looked on the Flute as a pantomime, as a fantastic fairy-tale ; 
it is Papageno’s world and ways that point the moral; Sarastro and his 
followers are kindly humans, not severe, cold types. 

Rennert’s gifts as a producer are well-enough known; unlike many 
of his compatriots he does not object to a light stage. and mercifully this 
Flute could be seen, there was very little of the miserable glocm that 
sometimes characterizes this opera. The natural actions and groupings of 
the priests in the temple scenes were other excellent aspects of the 
production—the formality of the first scene of the second act was broken 
by having Sarastro wander from group to group quietly answering their 
questions and explaining his purpose, a masterly touch; and the genial 
priest, Peter Markwort, who had the unenviable task of having to take 
Papageno under his wing, was made into a really lovable person. On the 
other hand the Queen and her ladies were made into such ineffectual 
characters, that there was never any real threat from their quarter. 

Unfortunately I missed hearing Rudolf Kempe conduct; at this 
performance, the last, Hamburg’s music director took over, and gave a 
sound, most competent, but not particularly inspired account of the score. 
We were lucky though in having Elisabeth Grimmer in her most 
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exquisite voice as Pamina. In the past I have compared this artist at her 
best with Tiana Lemnitz, and this was certainly the most moving and 
touching Pamina I have heard since Lemnitz’s; I had an uncomfortable 
feeling that for a lot of the audience her beautifully shaded singing of 
‘Ach ich fiihls’ meant very little. Her Tamino was quite inadequate— 
Heinz Hoppe, who clearly is not ready for a major role of this kind. 
Horst Giinther’s Papageno was wholly endearing—it had something about 
it similar to Edmund Donlevy’s in the early 1940s with the Sadler’s Wells 
company. Arnold van Mill, who had been singing literally night after 
night, was not in his best voice, but nevertheless, his was a worthy 
Sarastro, dignified, human, and sung with a real legato line. Colette 
Lorand’s Queen of the Night is best passed over in silence, likewise Kurt 
Marschner’s poor Monostatos. The three ladies sounded under-voiced, 
and the three boys (real boys) needed getting used to. I may be heretical, 
but I prefer to have the boys’ music properly sung by three young female 
singers. Anneliese Rothenberg’s Papagena was enchanting. Despite the 
vocal shortcomings mentioned, a most enjoyable evening. H.D.R. 


Salome (September 4) 

I know that Helga Pilarczyck has won glowing notices from most of 
my colleagues, I know she looks and acts more like a young Salome than 
anyone for years; but I want my Strauss music in this opera properly 
sung, and this Miss Pilarczyk did not begin to do. She has a light, small 
voice, with not a particularly good technique. She was unable, for much 
of the evening, to project her voice properly, and she had great difficulty 
in cutting through the enormous mass of sound that came from Leopold 
Ludwig’s orchestra, which naturally suffered by having to play in a pit 
that was not deep enough for this opera’s requirements. That Salome 
can be sung by an artist without a very large voice, one knows from 
Maria Cebotari—but then that lamented artist was a finished singer, 
which Miss Pilarczyk is not. The merits of Miss Pilarczyk’s performance 
lay in her completely convincing acting; she suggested the spoilt child, 
she looked every bit the young daughter of Herodias, she mimed the 
dance admirably, and played the closing scene as well as I ever hope to 
see it played. If only she had the right kind of voice! 

Siw Ericsdotter was one of the best interpreters of Herodias I have 
ever seen or heard. She looked almost as dissolute as her husband and 
the complete indifference with which she turned her back on Salome 
during the dance and then the slow recognition of what actually was 
happening during the final moments of the opera were extremely well 
done. Peter Markwort was only adequate as Herod; he was not lustful 
enough by half, and at this stage of his career has little voice left. Josef 
Metternich sang Jokanaan’s music with a beautiful tone—it is not his 
fault that he does not look imposing. Fritz Lehnert’s Narraboth was 
quite inadequate vocally ; Margarete Ast’s Page was good. 

The setting was impressive (Alfred Siercke) and Wolf Vélker’s pro- 
duction very fine. I particularly approved of his having only Herod, 
Herodias, the Five Jews and the Page present during the dance. and 
thought the closing moment, with Herodias hysterically trying to restrain 
her husband from having Salome crushed to death, was an excellent 
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Above, Peter Markwort as Herod, Siw Ericsdotter as Herodias ; 
below, Helga Pilarczyck as Salome 


touch. The orchestral playing was of a high standard. and Ludwig’ \ 
reading massive and powerful. H.D.R. 
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Bregenz 


More akin to the Swiss than the German music festivals, Bregenz is 
lightweight. devoted to pleasure of a high standard rather than food for 
intellectual thought. For eleven years the watchword has been Viennese 
operetta, in fact, Viennese operetta in the open air (weather permitting). 
This was my first visit to the delightful lakeside town at the foot of the 
Vorarlberg. and if all the operas are mounted as carefully as the two 
that I saw, then operagoers will want to include Bregenz in their annual 
pilgrimage. 

The lakeside theatre. where Strauss, Suppé and Millécker have been 
cultivated with maximum attention to visual splendour, is not just a box. 
office-catching sport. but an acoustic success, and an inspiring home for 
pieces that are meant to have an inspiring effect. And Der Bettelstudent, 
given there this summer, was extremely well cast. The paradox is that it is 
not this so-called classical operetta, but its neo-romantic progeny (Lehar, 
Oscar Straus, etc.) that profits most from the CinemaScope arproach ; it 
is true that a good case for Eine Nacht in Venedig can be put forward, 
but little pretties like Bertelstudent and Vogelhdndler are intimate in their 
appeal. But the confidential exchanges of speech or song communicate 
instantly in this watery theatre, so that the authorities are able to have 
their spectacular cake and eat it. They were well placed with Karl Dénch 
as the Governor, and Wilma Lipp as Laura, the proud heroine (inclined 
to force her tone. though). Per Grundén, from Scandinavia, was a 
dashing hero with an appealing and robust tenor voice, and Arne Hend- 
riksen seemed like an excellent tenor who hasn't yet changed up from a 
baritone gear. There were two droll comedians in the real Burgtheater 
tradition, Richard Eybner (the Saxon gaoler with his leg in plaster of 
paris) and Franz Bohem (the blabbermouth comic officer, a first-class 
clown). Keeping the performers together must have been a nightmare: 
fortunately the producer. Adolf Rott, contrived to allow one principal 
or another to be in a position, at crucial moments, where he could watch 
the musical director, Anton Paulik, and act as sub-conductor. Rott’s 
production was not only brilliant to behold but actualiy tasteful; I am 
ready to believe that he is a genius. 


The other opera, Nicolai’s Lustige Weiber, was given in the local 
theatre. which is new and attractive. This was unpretentiously but 
cleverly staged by Werner Kelch, with a curious mixture of Elizabethan 
and early 19th century costume. I was shocked by the slipshod playing 
of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, and delighted by Otto Edelmann’s 
excellent impersonation of Falstaff—vocally and interpretatively more 
assured than I have ever heard him. There was pleasure also to be had 
from the Mistress Page of Hilde Réssl-Majdan, who overacted but 
resisted every temptation to other than straight singing. This was a com- 
pletely delightful performance of an adorable opera. But why do German 
Falstaffs avoid beards? Six years ago in Freiburg I saw one who looked 
the graven image of Fred Emney (without cigar). Edelmann favoured 
the George Robey physiognomy (with eyebrows). And next? Well there 
is always Harry Secombe. W.S.M. 
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Covent Garden Statistics 


1955-1956 
Date of No.of perfs. Total 
OPERA AND COMPOSED first perf. Lond.: Tour for seas’n 

1. Otello. Verdi (New production) Oct. 17 7 7 
2. Carmen. Bizet Oct. 20 16 11 27 
3. Bartered Bride. Smetana Oct. 22 9 8 17 
4. Turandot. Puccini Oct. 26 4 4 
5. Der Rosenkavalier. Strauss Oct. 29 6 6 
6. Madama Butterfly. Puccini (Revival) Nov. 2 10 8 18 
7. Tannhduser. Wagner (New production) Nov. 21 8 8 16 
8. La Traviata. Verdi Nov. 26 7 7 
9. La Bohéme. Puccini Dec. 2 10 10 
10. Tales of Hoffmann. Offenbach Dec. 8 11 11 
Il. Troilus and Cressida. Walton Dec. 20 5 4 9 

12. The Magic Flute. Mozart. (New 
production) Jan. 19 15 5 20 
13. Le Cog d'Or. Rimsky-Korsakov (Revival) Feb. 10 4 4 
14. The Marriage of Figaro. Mozart Feb. 22 8 8 
15. Die Walkiire. Wagner Mar. 13 2 4 6 
16. Queen of Spades. Tchaikowsky (Revival) May 14 7 7 
17. Das Rheingold. Wagner May 24 2 2 
18. Siegfried. Wagner May 31 2 . 
19. Gétterdimmerung. Wagner June 10 P 4 2 
20. Rigoletto. Verdi July 5 5 5 
21. Tosca. Puccini July 11 3 3 
Total 135 36 191 


ARTISTS AND THEIR ROLES 


SOPRANOS 


IRIS BOURNE (6): Marianne (Rosenkavalier) (6). 

GRE BROUWENSTIN (7): Desdemona (7). 

JOAN CARLYLE (63): Mercedes (16); Kate Pinkerton (3); Esmeralda (4): 
Barbarina (8); 2nd Lady (1); Chloe (Masque in Spades) (6); Countess 
Ceprano (5). 

MIMI ENGELA COERTSE (8): Queen of the Night (5); Olympia (2); 
Gilda (1). 

VERONICA DUNNE (1); Micaéla (1). 

GITA DE LA FUENTE (4): Voice of the Cockerel (4). 

MATTIWILDA DOBBS (9): Queen of Shemakhan (4); Olympia (2); Queen 
of the Night (3). 

SYLVIA FISHER (27); Marschallin (6); Elisabeth (13); Briinnhilde in 

Walkiire (2); Sieglinde (2); 3rd Norn and Gutrune (2). 

EDNA GRAHAM (12): Olympia (7); Queen of the Night (5). 

HILDE GUEDEN (4): Gilda (4). 

UNA HALE (56): Litt (4); Elisabeth (3); Antonia (2); 3rd Lady (20); Mimi 
(2); Micaéla (10); Countess Almaviva (7); Cressida (2); Freia (2): 
Ortlinde (2); Wellgunde (2). 

MARGARET HARSHAW (6); Briinnhilde in Walkiire (2), Siegfried (2). 
Gotterddémmerung (2). 

IRENE JORDAN (7): Queen of the Night (7). 

IRIS KELLS (20): 3rd Boy (20). 

MARIA KINAS (4): Turandot (4). 

HILDE KONETZNI (4): Sieglinde (4). 

LEONORE LAFAYETTE (2): Cio-cio-san (2). 

MAGDA LASZLO (7): Cressida (7). 
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ADELE LEIGH (55): Esmeralda (13); Sophie (6); Musetta (10); Papagena 
(20); Susanna (4); Waldvogel (2). 

PILAR LORENGAR (7): Violetta (7). 

ZINKA MILANOV (3): Tosca (3). 

ELSIE MORISON (55): Majenka (17); Mimi (8); Pamina (20); Antonia (5): 
Susanna (4); Micaéla (1). 

MAGDA PETERS (11): Frasquita (11). 

ROSINA RAISBECK (6): Ortlinde (4); Wellgunde (2). 

MARIANNE SCHECH (5): Venus (5). 

AMY SHUARD (52): Cio-cio-san (16); Giulietta (11): Ist Lady (12): Gerhilde 
(6); Lisa (7). 

JEANETTE SINCLAIR (20): 2nd Boy (20) 

VICTORIA SLADEN (4): Helmwige (4). 

JOAN STUART (3): Micaéla (2); Countess Almaviva (1). 

JOAN SUTHERLAND (31): Micaéla (13); Ist Lady (8): Antonia (4); 
Woglinde (4); Helmwige (2). 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 

NOREEN BERRY (54): Emilia (7); Ludmilla (17); 2nd Lady (20); Siegrune 
(6); Evadne (1); Shepherd (Tosca) (3). 

EDITH COATES (45): Hata (17); Voice of Mother (Hoffmann) (3); Amelfa 
(4); Marcellina (8); Countess (Spades) (7); Waltraute (Walkiire) (6). 

BARBARA HOWITT (64): Mercedes (2); Annina (6); Suzuki (14): Flora 
Bervoix (7); Nicklausse (11); Evadne (8); Carmen (3); Governess (Spades) 
(7); Magdalena (5). 

VALETTA IACOPI (6): Schwertleite (6). 

MARIA VON ILOSVAY (21): Venus (11); Fricka (Rheingold) (2), (Walkiire) 
(6); Waltraute (Gdtterddmmerung) (2). 

JEAN MADEIRA (4): Erda (Rheingold) (2), (Siegfried) (2). 

MARIANNA RADEV (6): Carmen (6). 

CONSTANCE SHACKLOCK (40): Oktavian (6); Carmen (18); Voice of 
Mother (Hoffmann) (8); Grimgerde (6); 2nd Norn (2). 

MONICA SINCLAIR (13): Suzuki (4); Pauline (7); Flosshilde (2). 

MARJORIE THOMAS (8): Rossweise (6); Flosshilde (2). 

JOSEPHINE VEASEY (78): Mercedes (25); Shepherd (Tannhduser) (16); 

Annina (Traviata) (4); 2nd Boy (20); Cherubino (8); Giovanna (5). 
TENORS 

EZIO BOSCHI (1): Cassio (1). 

WILHELM ERNEST (20): Tannhauser (16); Siegmund (4). 

EDGAR EVANS (40): Armed Man (Flute) (18); Don José (5); Herman (7); 
Froh (2); Walther von der Vogelweide (8). 

NICOLA FILACURIDI (5): Duca di Mantova (5). 

JAMES JOHNSTON (38): Don José (16); Calaf , Pinkerton (17); 
Rodolfo (1). 

ROWLAND JONES (1): Tamino (1). 

PETER KLEIN (4): Mime (4). 

JOHN LANIGAN (56): Jenik (17); Alfredo (3); Rodolfo (9); Tamino (16); 
Cassio (6); Guidon (4); Pinkerton (1). 

RICHARD LEWIS (26): Alfredo (3); Hoffmann (11); Troilus (9); Tamino (3). 

POWELL LLOYD (1): Vasek (1). 

WILLIAM McALPINE (14): Tenor (Rosenkavalier) (6); Walther von der 
Wogelweide (8). 

RAYMOND NILSSON (67): Rodrigo (7); Don José (5); Pang (4); Valzacchi 
(6); Heinrich (16); 3 roles in Hoffmann (9); Alfredo (1); Pandarus (9); 
Basilio (8): 2nd Armed Man (2). 

PETER PEARS (2): Vasek (2). 

FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI (3): Cavaradossi (3). 

DAVID TREE (70): Circus Master (Bride) (17): Emperor (Turandot) (4); 
Majordomo (Rosenkavalier) (3): Goro (18); Servant (Traviata) (7); 3 
roles in Hoffmann (2); Remendado (1); Curzio (8); Master of Cere- 
monies (Spades) (7): Spoletta (3). 
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DERMOT TROY (84): Remendado (26); Gaston (Traviata) (7); Nathaniel 
(11); Priest (Flute) (10); Vasek (10); Monostatos (8); Tchekalinsky (7): 
Borsa (5). 

RAMON VINAY (9): Otello (7); Siegmund (2). 

MAURICE WEAR (17): Majordomo (3); Priest (10); Tchaplitsky (7). 

WOLFGANG WINDGASSEN (4): Siegfried (4). 

ERICH WITTE (2): Loge (2). 

ALEXANDER YOUNG (16): Vasek (4); Monostatos (12). 


BARITONES 

DAVID ALLEN (33): Morales (13); Afron (4); Count Almaviva (8); Esca- 
millo (3); Yamadori (5). 

ROBERT ALLMAN (11): Donner (2); Escamillo (4); Monterone (5). 

SCIPIO COLOMBO (3): Scarpia (3). 

GERAINT EVANS (60): Ping (4); Escamillo (1); Kruscina (9); Schaunard 
(10); Spalanzani (10); Antenor (3); Papageno (12): Figaro (8); Sharp- 
less (3). 

TITO GOBBI (5): Rigoletto (5). 

HANS HOTTER (3): Wotan (3). 

OTAKAR KRAUS (59): Iago (7); Kruschina (17); 3 roles in Hoffman (11); 
Diomede (7); Wotan (4); Alberich (6); Tomsky (7). 

RONALD LEWIS (67): Escamillo (19); Faninal (6); Baron (Traviata) (7): 
Hermann (Hoffn:ann) (10); Spalanzani (1); Antenor (6); Morales (2): 
Yamadori (1); Sourin (7); Sciarrone (3); Marullo (5). 

JAMES PEASE (3): Wotan (3). 

HERMANN UHDE (2): Gunther (2). 

JESS WALTERS (73): Kruscina (8); Sharpless (15); Wolfram (16); Germont 
(7); Marcello (10); Papageno (8); Diomede (2); Yeletsky (7). 


BASSES 

KURT BOEHME (4): Fasolt (2); Hagen (2). 

HOWELL GLYNNE (24): Ochs (3); Benoit and Alcindoro (5); Dodon (4): 
Bartolo (5); Kecal (5); Sacristan (2). 

FREDERICK DALBERG (51): Kecal (12); Ochs (3); Landrave (10); Calchas 
(6); Zuniga (1); Polkan (4); Hunding (6); Fafner (4); Sparafucile (5). 

RHYDDERCH DAVIES (67): Indian (Bride) (17); Mandarin (Turandot) (4): 
Luther (11); Attorney and Police Inspector (Rosenkavalier) (6); Benoit 
and Alcindoro (5); Bonze (8); Antonio (8); Jailor (3); Ceprano (5). 

KEITH ENGEN (5): Sarastro (5). 

DAVID KELLY (52): Timur (4); Dr Grenville (10); Zuniga (6); Reinmar (5); 
Wilhelm (11); Sarastro (15); 2nd Man in Armour (1). 

MICHAEL LANGDON (81): Montano (7); Zuniga (19): Bonze (8); Reinmar 
(9); Landgrave (3); 2nd Man in Armour (19); Calchas (3); Bartolo (3): 
Narumov (7); Angelotti (3). 

MELCHIORRE LUISE (1): Sacristan (1). 

MARIAN NOWAKOWSKI (7): Lodovico (7). 

FORBES ROBINSON (84): Herald (Otello) (7); Yamadori (9): Bitterolf (16): 
Baron (7); Colline (10); Schlemil and Crespel (11); Horaste (9); Speaker 
(15). 

INIA TE WIATA (5): Speaker (5). 


CONDUCTORS 

EDWARD DOWNES (38): Carmen (27); Hoffmann (11). 

JAMES GIBSON (7): Figaro (2); Magic Flute (5). 

REGINALD GOODALL (22): Turandot (4); Tannhiiuser (9); Troilus (5); 
Walkiire (4). 

RUDOLF KEMPE (29): Rosenkavalier (6); Butterfly (8); Tannhduser (7): 
Ring (two cycles) (8). 

RAFAEL KUBELIK (44): Otello (7); Bartered Bride (8): Bohéme (7); Queen 
of Spades (7); Magic Flute (15). 

JOHN MATHESON (9): Bartered Bride (9). 

JOHN PRITCHARD (17): Traviata (7); Cog d'Or (4): Figaro (6). 
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ARGEO QUADRI (8): Rigoletto (5); Tosca (3). 
MALCOLM SARGENT (4): Troilus (4). 
EMANUEL YOUNG (13): Butterfly (10); Bohéme (3). 





News 
Great Britain 


Carl Rosa Opera. Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini, which has not been pet- 
formed in England since 1853, when Berlioz conducted it at Covent Garden, 
will be produced by the company next spring. It will be given during the 
company’s London season at Sadler’s Wells. (The work was given in Glasgow 
in 1936 by the Glasgow Grand Opera Society.) The 1956 autumn tour, which 
began on August 27 at the Gaumont Theatre, Ipswich, will continue until the 
end of November. Towns to be visited during the next two months are: 
Bristol (Hippodrome), September 24; Cheltenham (Opera House), October 8; 
Doncaster (Gaumont), October 15; Dundee (Gaumont), October 22; Bredford 
(Alhambra), October 29; Nottingham (Theatre Royal), November 12; Hanley 
(Theatre Royal), November 26. The repertory will include Don Giovanni, The 
Barber of Seville, Il Trovatore, Rigoletto, Manon Lescaut, La Bohéme, Caval- 
leria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Tales of Hoffmann, Faust and Tannhduser. The 
company includes two newcomers, Nancy Creighton, an Australian soprano, 
and Jonathan Tremaine, a bass; guest artists will be Walter Midgley and Gita 
Denise, and regular singers are Pauline Allen, Julia Bouttell, Joyce Goodwin, 
Krystyna Grarowska, Glenice Halliday. Ruth Packer, Estelle Vallery; William 
Aitken, Eduardo Asquez, Donald Campbell, George Chitty, Charles Craig, 
John Myrrdin, John Heddle Nash, Stanislav Pieczora, Joseph Satariano. Ernest 
Thomas and Arthur Wallington. Mrs H. B. Phillips is the artistic director, 
Arthur Hammond the musical director and chief conductor, and Edward 
Renton and John Bell the other conductors. 


Morley College Opera Group. This Group, under the direction of Joan 
Cross and John Gardner, is for soloists, who learn and rehearse scenes from 
opera, and give at least one public performance a year. Entry is by audition. 
The Group meets on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. Full particulars from 
the Secretary, Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Rd, S.E.1. 


The New Opera Company. This group is to produce Arthur Benjamin's 
opera, A Tale of Two Cities, for a week in June or July next vear, at Sadler's 
Wells or at the Scala Theatre. The composer is to conduct. The work calls 
for a large cast of soloists, and a large chorus with small solo parts in it; 
auditions will be held in the third week of October. Details from Miss Doreen 
O’Donohue, 11 Lordship Lane, S.E.22. 


Falmouth. The Falmouth Opera Singers this year chose Gluck’s Armida 
for their annual presentation. They introduced this opera to England in 1936. 
The Misses M. and E. Radford, whose translation was used, once again pro- 
duced the opera and Miss M. Radford conducted. The singers were Muriel 
Peters (Armida), Doris Corney (Hate), David Galliver (Rinaldo), Harold Mead 
(the Danish Knight) and Kenwin Barton (Ubaldo). 


ce 

America 

Metropolitan Opera. The dispute between the American Guild of Musical 
Artists (AGMA) and the Metropolitan Opera has at last been settled, and 
Rudolf Bing was able to announce on July 20 that the season would take place 
after all. Mr Bing did not anticipate any difficulty about losing important 
singers owing to the previous uncertain situation. The singers without whose 
services Mr Bing might have cancelled the season are Maria Callas, Renata 
Tebaldi, Mario del Monaco and Cesare Siepi. 
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New York City Opera. Erich Leinsdorf, the new director of the New 
York City Opera. plans for his first season new productions of Der Sturm 
(Frank Martin), Orphée aux Enfers, Mignon, and a double-bill of Orff’s Der 
Mond and Floyd Carlisle’s Susannah. Four works already in the City Center 
repertory, Carmen, Bohéme, Fledermaus and Traviata, will also be freshly 
mounted. All nine operas will be designed by a:single artist. Leo Kerz, with 
whom Mr Leinsdorf collaborated in the San Francisco performance of Troilus 
and Cressida. All sets will be based on the same portable stage, with ‘turn- 
tables, a sliding cyclorama and aprons’. and this stage will serve also for 
future productions. Mr Leinsdorf plans to present each opera with a stable 
cast, and will announce no cast details until the singers’ dates have been 
cleared for every performance of an opera. But Phyllis Curtin and Mack 
Harrell have been invited to sing the leading roles in Susannah: in February 
of last year they sang the work with a student cast at Florida State Univer- 
sity, where Mr Carlisle teaches. The season is to last six weeks. 


Cincinnati. The summer opera season, originally scheduled to last for 
four weeks, from June 30 to July 28, was such a success this year that it was 
extended a further week. Events during this final week included the first 
appearance by Herva Nelli in the title role of Turandot, Nadine Conner’s 
Violetta and Regina Resnik’s Carmen. 

New Orleans. The 1956-57 season of the New Orleans Opera House 
Association lists eight operas: Turandot (Inge Borkh. Maria di Gerlando, 
Eddy Ruhl. Giorgio Tozzi, Giorgio Tallone, Luigi Vellucci. Arthur Cosenza, 
Alexander Welitsch): Madama Butterfly (Di Gerlando, Rosalind Nadell, 
Petrak); Die Walkiire (Birgit Nilsson, Yeend. Ludwig Suthaus, Paul Schoeffler. 
William Wilderman): Werther (Josephine Guido, Cesare Valletti, Cosenza): 
Faust (Jean Fenn, Giuseppe Campora. Tozzi); La Cenerentola (Frances Bible, 
Charles Anthony, Donald Gramm, Richard Wentworth): La Bohéme (Irene 
Salemka, Guido. Campora, Cosenza, John Reardon); and Carmen (Gloria 
Lane. Marie Lillo, Louis Roney, Norman Treigle, Cosenza). Renato Cellini 
is the musical director. 

San Francisco. The 1956 season opens on September 13 with Manon 
Lescaut with Dorothy Kirsten in the title role, Jussi Bjoerling as Des Grieux, 
Rolando Panerai as Lescaut (American début) and Lorenzo Alvary as Geronte; 
this will be followed two nights later by Tosca with Renata Tebaldi, Richard 
Martell as Cavaradossi and Leonard Warren as Scarpia. On September 16 
Eileen Farrell will make her début as Leonora in /] Trovatore with Oralia 
Dominguez as Azucena, Bjérling as Manrico, Anselmo Colzani as Di Luna 
and Nicola Moscona as Fernando. The first German opera will be Der 
fliegende Holldnder on September 18 with Leonie Rysanek making her Ameri- 
can début as Senta, Hans Hotter in the title role, Alvary as Daland and 
Suthaus as Erik. Then comes Falstaff with Warren in the title part, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf as Alice (her first stage appearance in this role), Dominguez as 
Qucikly, Campora as Fenton, Frank Guarrera as Ford. Before the end of 
the month Boris Godunov (Boris Christoff, Richard Lewis, Hotter, Moscona, 
Alvary. Martell, Dominguez) and Francesca da Rimini (Leyla Gencer, Martell, 
Colzani, Moscona) will also have been given. (See next paragraph.) Full 
reports of these performances will be published in OPERA in due course. 


San Francisco. Leyla Gencer, the Turkish soprano who has sung with 
success in Italy, especially at the San Carlo Opera, Naples, has been engaged 
to sing the title role in the new production of Zandonai’s Francesca da 
Rimini, which receives its first performance on September 28. Renata Tebaldi 
was originally announced for this role. 


N.B.C. Television Opera. The American premiére of Prokofiev’s War and 
Peace is scheduled for January 19, 1957. It will be sung in English in the 
revised and shortened version made by Prokofiev shortly before his death. 
Other works to be given during the season by the NBC are La Grande 
Breteche by Stanley Hollingsworth, based on Balzac’s story of the same name, 
La Bohéne, Amahl and the Night Visitors, La Traviata, and Elektra. 
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Argentine 

Buenos Aires. The season at the Colon continued during July and August 
with productions of Tosca, La Bohéme and the world premiére of Juan 
Castro’s Bodas de Sangre. This latter work in three acts is based on the 
tragedy by Federico Garcia Lorca; it is Castro’s third opera and although the 
critics seemed to like it, the Buenos Aires public found it very heavy going, 
and there were many departures after the first act, and even more after the 
second. Marina de Gabarain sang the role of the Mother, and the rest of the 
cast included Virginia Castro, Sofia Bandin, Isabel Casey, Marcos Cubas, 
Renato Sassola, Angelo Mattiello, Haydée de Rosa, Luisa Bartoletti and 
Amanda Cetera. The composer conducted, the production was by Margarita 
Xirgu and the sets were by Hector Basaldua. Tosca was given instead of the 
originally announced La Fiamma. Antonietta Stella sang the title role, and 
was more successful in this part than she had been as either Violetta or Aida; 
Gianni Poggi. despite his apparent inability to sing piano, was a stirring 
Cavaradossi, and Angelo Mattiello an intelligent if rather small-voiced Scarpia. 
C. F. Cillario was the conductor. In La Bohéme a young Argentinian soprano, 
Luisa Sofia, made her début as Mimi, displaying a voice that might be better 
suited to Tosca. Giacinto Prandelli was an adeauate Rodolfo, Olga Chevaline 
a vivacious Musetta, Mattiello a good Marcello, and Mario Petri a light- 
voiced Colline. Juan Emilio Martini conducted a routine performance. The 
promised production of Khovanshchina will be replaced by La Cenerentola 
for Marina de Gabarain; Rosenkavalier, Figaro and Don Giovanni are yet to 
come. J. B. Cebreiro 


. 

Australia 

Adelaide. The first performance by an all-Australian opera company was 
presented by the Elizabethan Theatre Trust at the Theatre Royal on July 2!. 
The opera was The Marriage of Figaro, produced by Dennis Arundell, with 
Valda Bagnall, Ereach Riley and John Cameron in the cast. The South 
Australian Symphony Orchestra was conducted by Joseph Post. The four-week 
season offered three other Mozart operas, Don Giovanni, Cosi fan tutte and 
The Magic Flute, all sung in English. The company then embarked on a tour 
of other main cities which is to last until February. 


Canada 


Stratford, Ontario. The second Festival of Music opened with a produc- 
tion of Britten's The Rape of Lucretia in which the greatest success was scored 
by the tenor Jon Vickers as the Male Chorus. His fine singing and acting 
marked him out as an artist with a fine future. (We understand that Mr 
Vickers has been engaged for Covent Garden and will be heard during the 
coming season.) Jennie Tourel sang the Female Chorus, Regina Resnik 
Lucretia, Harry Mossfield Tarquinius, Jan Rubes Collatinus and Adelaide 
Bishop Lucretia. Thomas Mayer was the conductor. 


. 

Czechoslovakia 

Prague. Without doubt the two productions, Strauss’s Schweigsame Frau 
and Weber's Freischiitz, which the Berlin Komische Oper contributed to the 
Prague Spring Festival this year, were among its highlights. Die Schweigsame 
Frau had already been performed in Prague in 1937 under Georg Szell. 
Stephan Zweig’s libretto is a lovely poetic work—a rarity among libretti 
and Strauss’s music matched it in illustrating most vividly every poetic and 
comic touch. Walter Felsenstein’s production was unique, in that nothing was 
exaggerated or forced, nor did the dramatic preservation interfere unnaturally 
with the essence of the opera; on the contrary he achieved a harmonious 
picture composed of beautiful, convincing effects, with simple means. Of the 
soloists, Hans Reinmar as Morosus and Irmgard Arnold as Aminta particu- 
larly distinguished themselves, and the conductor, Meinhard von Zallinger, 
made an important contribution to the general success. 

Perhaps Der Freischiitz was even more effective, as Felsenstein’s produc- 
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tion made the very most of the ballad-like story. What a rewarding subject for 
new dramatic interpretation is the romantic magic of woods at midnight— 
magical forces invading the sphere of human destinies. Felsenstein’s conception 
can perhaps be questioned, but still its effective, convincing power must be 
acknowledged as a remarkable achievement. Anny Schlemm and Sonja 
Schéner gave perfect performances. 

The French conductor, André Cluytens, conducted Carmen with the Polish 
tenor Bogdan Paprocki as Don José and Vera Kirilova as Carmen. 

The Central Puppet Theatre gave the only Mozart premiére of the Spring 
Festival, the early opera Apollo et Hyacinthus (K.38)—which was first per- 
formed in Salzburg on May 13, 1767. Jan Malik produced this graceful work 
(based on a poem by Ovid) as a shadowy interplay of colours, reminiscent 
of the delicate style of rococo miniatures. 

Brne. Following Prague and Ostrava, Brno has mounted Prokofiev's 
Betrothal in the Monastery, a most original and witty comic opera, distin- 
guished by real humour and rich lyricism. This was an exc cellent all-round 
performance under Jiri Pinkas. 

Opava. A new Czech premiére of Rossini’s Le Comte Ory took place on 
May 6. Although this opera was performed in Prague in 1829, the year after 
its first performance in Paris, it later retired into the background, here as 
elsewhere. The premiére in Opava was a memorable occasion, and well 
received by the public. Zdenek Vyborny 


France 

Paris. Before the summer closure at the Opéra, three Wagnerian works 
returned to the repertory: Tannhduser, Der fliegende Holldnder and Dik 
Walkiire. The first work was sung by Jacqueline Lucazeau (Elisabeth), Rita 
Gorr (Venus), René Verdiére (Tannhauser), Ernest Blanc (Wolfram) and Pierre 
Froumenty (Landgrave); conductor Georges Sebastian. The Holldnder had 
Suzanne Sarroca as Senta, Denise Scharley as Mary, René Bianco in the title 
role, Henri Medus as Daland and Jean Giraudeau as Erik; conductor Louis 
Fourestier; the last work had Lucazeau as Briinnhilde, Regine Crespin as 
Sieglinde, Gorr as Fricka, Charles Fronnval as Siegmund, Georges Vaillant 
as Wotan and Medus as Hunding; Sebastian was again the conductor. After 
their success at the Holland Festival, the Ljubljana National Opera gave two 
performances of The Love of the Three Oranges in Paris. 

Lyons. In the old theatre of Fourviére, in the open air, some perform- 
ances of Otello were given with Mario del Monaco, Regine Crespin and 
Orazio Gualtieri. Bruno Bogo conducted. 

Nice. Open-air performances of La Forza del Destino with Rita Marag- 
liano, Jolanda Gardino, Mario Filippeschi, Piero Guelfi, Marco Stefanoni, 
Melchiorre Luise and Angelo Mercuriali, conducted by Franco Patané, were 
given during the summer. 

Nimes. In the Roman Arena, Aida was given a series of verformances by) 
Anna Maria Rovere. Adriana Lazzari, Filippeschi, Anselmo Colzani, Ivo 
Vinco, Agostino Ferrein and Vittorio Pandano. Patané conducted. 


Germany 
Berlin. Stiidtische Oper. Events before the Berlin Festival, which was due 
to begin in mid-September, included performances of Oberon, Jenufa, Nabucco 
Die Zaubergeige and The Saint of Bleecker Street as well as of the more 
popular operas in the repertory 
Cassel. The 1956-57 season opened on September 10 with a new produc: 
tion of Der fliegende Holléinder with Egmont Koch in the title role, Gerda 
Lammers as Senta, Aage Poulsen as Daland, Kurt Schiiffler as Erik and Carin 
Carlsson as Mary. Paul Schmitz was the conductor and Hermann Schaffner, 
the Intendant, the producer. Other new productions during the season will be 
Idomeneo, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Der Barbier von Bagdad, Falstafi 
La Traviata, Turandot, Salome or Daphne, Penthesilea (Schoeck), Der schwarze 
Peter (Schulz), The Rake'’s Progress, and Bluebeard’s Castle. Works retained 
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in the repertory from last season are Figaro, Don Giovanni, Fidelio, Elektra 
and Die Zaubergeige. Paul Schmitz continues as Generalmusikdirektor with 
Willy Krauss as first Kapellmeister. Hans Georg Rudolph from Kiel is the new 
Oberspielleiter for opera. Newcomers to the company include Gerda Lammers, 
Dagmar Behrendt, Christa Degler, Aage Poulsen and Horst Wilhelm. 

Cologne. The new Opera House is scheduled to open in May next year 
with a performance of Weber’s Oberon. 

Dresden. After his great success conducting Carmen, Lovro von Matacic 
has been appointed Generalmusikdirektor of the Staatsoper. Heinrich All- 
meroth is the Generalintendant and Erich Geiger the Oberspielleiter. Wilhelm 
Schleuning and Rudolf Neuhaus are the other conductors. New singers 
engaged for the company include Georg Lorant from Budapest and Hans- 
Georg Nowotny from the Berlin Staatsoper; the company further includes 
Maria Alexander, Eleonore Elstermann, Liselotte Enck, Sieglinde Feise, 
Briinnhild Friedland, Traude Fritzsche, Ruth Glowa-Burkhardt, Inger Karen, 
Ingrid Kielmann, Angela Kolniak, Ruth Lange, Eva Maria-Linke, Elisabeth 
Reichelt, Helena Rott, Dora Zschille; Siegfried Frese, Ludwig Gottschall, 
Helmut Goldmann, Erich Handel, Karl-Friedrich Hélzke, Manfred Huebner, 
Johannes Kemter, Werner Liebing, Hans Lébel, Wolfgang Margraf, Christian 
Pétsch, Franz Sautter, Helmut Schindler, Arno Schellenberg, Heinrich Tess- 
mer, Karl-Heinz Thomann and Manfred Wolf. Guest artists will include: 
Theo Adam, Kurt Béhme, Ernst Gruber and Karl Paul. The first new produc- 
tion of the season was Aida on September 9, conducted by Rudolf Neuhaus 
and produced by Ernst Geiger. The new season opened with a performance 
of Freischiitz conducted by Matacic with Brunnhild Friedland as Agathe and 
Sebastian Feiersinger as Max. Other works heard during the first weeks of the 
season included Lucio Silla, Tiefland, Meistersinger, Don Carlos, Salome and 
Die Kluge. 

Frankfurt. The 1956-57 season opened on September 1 with a perform- 
ance of Rigoletto with Ernst Gustein from Cassel in the title role, Liselotte 
Félser, from Munich, as Gilda and Kurt Wolinski as the Duke. Wolfgang 
Rennert was the conductor and Hans Hartleb the producer. The first new pro- 
duction of the season will be La Forza del Destino, conducted by Georg Solti, 
produced by Hartleb, with settings and costumes by Ita Maximowna. 

Gelsenkirchen. The repertory for the coming season includes the first per- 
formance in Germany of Henri Tomasi’s L’A tlantide, Pierrot Lunaire, L’ Histoire 
du Soldat, The Rape of Lucretia, Arabella, Tobias Wunderlich (Haas), La 
Serva Padrona, Signor Bruschino, Carmen, Cosi fan tutte, Turandot, L’Elisir 
d' Amore, La Forza del Destino, Martha and Der Waffenschmied. 

Hamburg. Between August 17 and September 9, while the Hamburg Opera 
appeared at Edinburgh, 22 performances of Die Fledermaus were scheduled 
to take place at the Staatsoper. Lore Hoffmann, Tresi Rudolph, Erna Maria 
Duske, Hilde Plaschke, Hedy Gura, Hilde Keim, Julius Katona, Ratko 
Delorko, Johannes Schocke, Hermann Prey, Theo Herrmann, Adolf Meyer- 
Bremen, Fritz Géllnitz and Karl Otto alternated in these performances. The 
conducting was shared by Wilhelm Briickner-Riigeberg and Hans Zanotelli. 

Hanover. The Landestheater began its new season on August 28 with a 
performance of Tannhduser. The first new productions of the season will be 
Orfeo, Volo di Notte and Arlecchino. 

Karlsruhe. Plans for the 1956-57 season have been announced. These 
include the world premiére of Richard Mohaupt’s Zwillingskomédie, the first 
performance in Germany of Rota’s // Cappello di Paglia di Firenze, and the 
first performances in Karlsruhe of Peter Grimes and Nabucco. There will 
also be new productions of Figaro, Carmen, Ariadne auf Naxos, Lohengrin, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci and L’Elisir d’ Amore. Works retained from 
the 1955-56 season are Der Freischiitz, Don Pasquale and I Quattro Rusteghi. 
Newly engaged singers include Ingeborg Koch (mezzo), Renate Gutmann 
(soprano), Albert van Haasteren (baritone), Eric Marion (tenor), Anton de 
Ridder (tenor), Hans Joachim Roth (bass). Paula Baumann, Eva Bober, Mar- 
grit Bollmann, Ingeborg Méckel, Anke Naumann, Gudrun Nierich, Hannelore 
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The first scene in Hans Hartleb’s production of ‘Rigoletto’ which opened Se 
the Frankfurt season. Settings by Hein Heckroth sir 
res 
Wolf-Ramponi; Edmund Eichinger, Wilhelm Felden, Willi Fésterling, Erwin tas 
Hodapp, Hans Hoffmann, Robert Kiefer. Eugen Ramponi, Christoph Reuland, M. 
Paul Roettges, Heinz Erich Schanze, Antonio Tedeski, Robert Trehy, Hubert pr 
Tiirmer and Rudolf Werner remain from last season. Scipio Colombo will sid 
sing a number of guest performances. Alexander Krannhals is the General- In 
musikdirektor, and Walter Born the first Kapellmeister. ins 
| Leipzig. The 1956-57 season opened on August 18 with a performance of sel 
Der Waffenschmied. Operas given during the opening weeks of the season M: 
included Sly, Die Hexe von Passau, Boris Godunov, Tannhduser, and Les sic 
Contes d’ Hoffmann wi 
Nuremberg. Erich Riede’s appointment as Generalmusikdirektor, in suc- (re 
cession to Alfons Dressel who died earlier this year, has been announced lor 
Riede was born in London; his father was German, his mother English. He the 
worked with Toscanini at Salzburg, and was for a while on the musical stafl Is 
of the Metropolitan Opera. He comes from the Staatstheater at Kaiserlauten on 
The new season will include the first performance of Lehner’s Die kleine IS 
Stadt, the first German performance of Vogel’s Demophon and new produc- tal 
tions of Entfiihrung, Oberon, Tannhduser, Der Barbier von Bagdad, La Forze dr: 
del Destino, Carmen, The Jacobin, Ariadne auf Naxos, Dantons Tod, I pre 
Prigioniero and Simlicius Simplicissimus Jugend. en: 
Wuppertal. The two first new productions of the season will be Mathis oe 
der Maler and Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail; both works will be conducted Ser 
by Hans Georg Ratjen. the Generalmusikdirektor, and produced by Georg " | 
Reinhardt, with scenery and costumes by Heinrich Wendel. Other productions a 
will be Dido and Aeneas, Figaro, Freischiitz, Ballo in Maschera, Parsifal, Za _ 
und Zimmermann, and Salome. The company inciudes Else Fischer, Nora sea 
Junewirt, Eva Kasper, Helma Reich, Marianne Schréder; Hans Berg, Will) i mT 
Gesell. Ronald Jackson, James Loomis, Toni Miiller, Hermann Scheuning. Gi 
Fritz Uhl and Karl Wolfram. di 
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Italy 

Bergamo. The autumn season at the Teatro Donizetti this year will 
include the revival, after 120 years, of Donizetti's Anna Bolena. Carmen and 
Madama Butterfly, both not given at this theatre for 20 years, will also be 
heard, and four new one-act operas, yet to be announced. 

Catania. The casts have now been announced for the autumn opera 
season, preliminary details of which were given in the August OPERA (page 
498). The season will open with Norma with Anita Cerquetti in the title role, 
Adriana Lazzarini as Adalgisa, Renato Gavarini as Pollione and Nicola 
Zaccaria as Oroveso; Franco Capuana will conduct. This is followed by Don 
Carlos with Gigliola Frazzoni, Roberto Turrini, Giuseppe Taddei and Mario 
Petri; conductor Capuana; then comes Die Walkiire, sung in Italian by a cast 
that includes Jane Stuart-Smith, Carla Martinis, Gavarini, and Stefanoni; 
Capuana again conducts. Madama Butterfly will be given with Rina Malatrasi 
in the title role, Angelo Lo Forese as Pinkerton, and Ferdinando Li Donni as 
Sharpless; conductor Emidio Tieri; then Andrea Chénier with Frazzoni, 
Umberto Borso, Anselmo Colzani; conductor Ottavio Ziino; and the season 
ends with Canonica’s Medea with Maria Pedrini, Gino Pasquali, and Manuel 
Spatafora; conductor Ziino. 

Enna. The open-air season at the Castello di Lombardia this summer 
featured Ozello with Carlos Guichandut in the title role, Marisa Pintus as 
Desdemona, and Giulio Fioravanti as Iago; Napoleone Annovazzi was the 
conductor. 

Rome. Caracalla’s summer season began earlier than usual, at the end of 
June, and continued until the first week of September. Revived after a six- 
year lapse, Rossini’s heavy-weight, Mosé, started things off. Whether by 
chance or design, the R.A.I. summer opera programme began the day follow- 
ing with a performance of the same opera, conducted in great style by Tullio 
Serafin. What Caracalla offered in scenic solendour, the R.A.I. made up in 
singers; Rosanna Carteri and Anita Cerquetti, that singer of fascinating 
resources, gave dazzling radio performances. Rossi-Lemeni was the pro- 
tagonist but was not at his best. At Caracalla, Giulio Neri tended to treat 
Moses in the same solemn way whether he was exhorting, denouncing or 
praying; but in great measure this was not his fault but Rossini’s, who con- 
sidered the prophet primarily as the mouthpiece of ‘Voce, voce, e piii la voce’. 
In fact Rossini’s treatment of the subject as a whole did not show any great 
insight—to Goethe's great disappointment; musically it consists of marvellous 
set-pieces and much repetitious material, which makes the opera very static. 
Matters are nearly wrecked by a clas- Oscar Savio 
sical ballet as gay as Nut-Cracker 
with which the Israelites greet the sun 
(restored to them by Moses after a 
long, angry darkness in the court of 
the Pharoahs!). Yet in itself the idea 
is dramatically as right as the Pris- 
oners’ Chorus in Fidelio. As the opera 
is episodically built, the third act 
takes away from the strength of this 
dramatic gesture with yet another 
proof of Moses’s superiority; but the 
ensemble which crystallizes it com- 
pensates for all. Starting with ‘Mi 
sento morire’ from the chief soprano, 
it develops into a massive and intri- 
cately-constructed finale with trom- 
bones walking up and down the 
scale like moving pillars against the 


Giulio Neri as Mosé at the Terme 
di Caracalla, Rome 
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Oscar Savio 
The triumph scene in ‘Aida’ at the Terme di Caracalla, Rome. Setting 
by Cruciani 


vocal part-writing. A monolithic construction, and immensely effective. The 
best of the Barbiere genius turns up with brilliant success applied to new uses. 
The famous Prayer, which Rossini added at the opera’s first revision in 1819, 
achieves the same sort of effect as the ‘Waters of Babylon’ chorus in Nabucco; 
languid harp arpeggios support soloists and chorus. 

Santini’s conducting at Caracalla showed little of the distinguished crafts- 

manship that characterized Serafin’s; he allowed it to become prosaic, and 
encouraged no dramatic commotion in the tempi. The production tended to 
rely on stage miracles rather than on design; everybody gasped when the 
waters divided in masterly fashion at Giovanni Cruciani’s nod. Costumes 
appeared to be a medley from recent Rome productions of the Magic Flute, 
Aida, and Giulio Cesare, and Hebrews in striped pyjamas were a speciality! 
The tenor role of Elisero, alias Aaron, was very beautifully sung by Piero de 
Palma, a comprimario singer who deserves bigger breaks. Caterina Mancini 
did not really do justice to the vastly difficult role of Anaide; she is preferable 
as Santuzza where her purple lower notes and impassioned pounding find 
plenty of scope. The tenor (a son of Pharoah in love with Moses’s niece) was 
Giuseppe Vertecchi, to whom the agility of the role did not come as second- 
nature. 
La Traviata is an odd choice for the world’s largest stage (an area of 
1,500 square metres) but, mirabile dictu, it came off. The cleverest of the 
sets was the first, with a perspective view of Paris; in the last, a smallish inset 
bedroom was outflanked by baroque-looking wings. Bellezza conducted com- 
petently but squarely, so that one was aware of the seams. The young and 
talented Virginia Zeani took time to warm up and began in a frigid and 
studied way; but the rest of the performance was excellent, and in the last 
act she produced some really lovely quiet singing. Raimondi is a dry tenor 
who sings without ecstacy or spontaneity; Ettore Bastianini also seemed 
strongly unwilling to sympathize with Violetta. Act 2, Scene 2 made a remark- 
able impression with Violetta in a three-colour dress and the stage draped with 
pseudo-matadors hurling streamers. 

Aida was given a spectacular new setting last year by the resourceful 
stage manager, Cruciani. The scenery is almost entirely three-dimensional, 
and elaborately frescoed to boot. Huge painted screens slide on and off, trum- 
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peters adorn lofty movable boxes, and the city walls are seen stretching away 
into the distance. Everything is in the grandest possible manner, and both 
Romans and tourists return the compliment and turn up in mass. The singing 
was adequate but not outstanding, though a regal and splendidly-dressed 
Barbieri achieved some first-class dramatic effects. Elisabetta Barbato is a 
favourite choice for the Roman Aida, but her grimaces can be irritating. The 
tenor was Roberto Turrini; Aldo Protti’s Amonasro was vigorous and just a 
trifle overdone. A really interesting choreographic design was evident in the 
Triumph Scene, for which praise is due to Guglielmo Morresi. A four-horse 
chariot and a hastily-removed camel in the Nile Scene were the high-spots. 

Pag and Cav (in that order) made a rather ragged and unsettled appear- 
ance. Orchestra and chorus were considerably out of step and even out of 
tune. Cavalleria sounded as though everyone was certain it would go all right 
on the night. Pagliacci had ‘features’ added: a high G to finish off the 
Prologue from Aldo Protti, jugglers at the opening and a ballet for the 
Din-Don chorus. Mario Borriello’s Silvio was very well done, and so was 
Clara Petrella’s Nedda. She matches her every phrase with the right gesture, 
perfectly timed, and completely changes vocal and histrionic emphasis for 
Colombina. Aldo Protti’s Tonio is not really pitiful enough, and leans to 
harshness. Adelio Zagonara made a delightful tenorino, and Parravicini’s sets, 
being bold and brightly-lit, drew contented sighs of pleasure from the immense 
audience. Cynthia Jolly 

San Gimignano. The 23rd summer season at the Piazza del Duomo opened 
on July 21 with a performance of Tosca. Adrianna Guerrini sang the title 
role, Flaviano Labo, Cavaradossi, and Giampiero Malaspina, Scarpia; Ottavio 
Marini conducted. This was followed by La Traviata. 

Torre del Lago. The Puccini season this year opened on August 4 with a 
performance of Madama Butterfly with Rosetta Noli in the title role, Labo 
as Pinkerton and Guido Malfatti as Sharpless. This was followed by La 
Fanciulla del West with Elisabetta Barbato as Minnie, Antonio Annaloro as 
Johnson and Piero Guelfi as Rance. Argeo Quadri conducted. 


Trapani. The annual summer season consisted this year of La Forza del 
Destino, La Bohéme and La Fanciulla del West. In the first onera Simona 
dall’Argine, Carlo Bergonzi, Enzo Mascherini and Saturno Meletti were the 
chief singers. La Bohéme was sung by Rita Saponaro, Giuseppe Gismondo, 
Silvano Verlinghieri and Gino Calo; the conductor of those two operas was 
Vincenzo Marini. The Fanciulla del West was sung by Margaret Mas, Anna- 
loro and Armando Dado; Giovanni de Santis conducted. 


Trieste. The two operas chosen for this summer's open-air performances 
at the Castello di San Giusto were La Gioconda and Tosca. The opening 
performance scheduled for July 14 had to be postponed owing to bad weather, 
and then on the following evening the opera was abandoned after the second 
act when a violent thunderstorm broke. After these initial setbacks the season 
proceeded smoothly without further interruptions. La Gioconda had Carla 
Martinis as the protagonist. She is a striking and talented actress with a rich 
and vibrant voice, marred, unfortunately, by an incredible uncertainty of 
intonation in the upper register; this was particularly noticeable in the second 
act duet with Laura (Dora Minarchi). Aldo Protti’s Barnaba was first class; 
he possesses a magnificent voice of great power and his interpretation was well 
projected. Antonio Massaria was more than adequate as Alvise; while Bruna 
Ronchini as La Cieca maintained a beautifully smooth line throughout the 
evening. It was Carlo Bergonzi’s Enzo, however, that was the success of the 
evening. This young artist, originally trained as a baritone, has, mostly by 
his own efforts developed into a very fine dramatic tenor. He appeared at the 
Stoll a few years ago as Alvaro in La Forza del Destino but since then has 
improved immeasurably. Mario Parenti’s conducting was disappointing; the 
orchestra and chorus both tended to be ragged and untidy. Carlo Piccinato’s 
traditional production was most satisfactory. 

Tosca had Gigliola Frazzoni in the title role—she was engaged for the 
Same part later at the Verona Arena. Vocally she proved to be a worthy 
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Above, Giangiacomo Guelfi who sang 
Nabucco ; left, Anita Cerquetti who sang 
Abigail in ‘Nabucco’ at Verona; below,® 
curtain call for ‘La Gioconda’ at Trieste ;¥ 
l to r, Carlo Bergonzi (Enzo), Carla 
Martinis (Gioconda), Mario Parenti (con- 
ductor), Dora Minarchi (Laura), Aldo 
Protti (Barnaba) 
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Bisazza 
Above, the first act of ‘Nabucco’ ; below, the second act of ‘Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia’, both at Verona 


Bisazza 














Tosca, but her acting still leaves a lot to be desired. Eugenio Fernandi was a 
good Cavaradossi, and apart from a tendency to become too lachrymose in 
‘E lucevan le stelle’ gave a satisfactory performance vocally and dramatically. 
Piero Guelfi behaved like a bull in a china shop as Scarvia, rushing hither 
and thither and bellowing. The orchestra showed considerable improvement 
in this opera, Parenti’s beat being more confident and decisive. Carlo 
Piccinato was again responsible for a fine production. Libera Danielis 


Verona. The opening performance of the thirty-fourth season at the Arena 
began after a delay occasioned by a thunderstorm, which must have given the 
management some few moments of anxiety, for the local operagoers do not 
like to risk their money at the box-office when there is the possibility of a 
performance being abandoned through inclement weather! Fortunately the 
sky soon cleared, and we were rewarded with a really excellent performance 
of Nabucco. Anita Cerquetti, in the role of Abigail, was the outstanding artist 
of the evening. She is a tall, well-built woman, possessing a powerful dramatic 
voice of great beauty, and well able to control its volume from a double- 
forte to a pianissimo. Perhaps she has not the pyrotechnical ability of Callas, 
but for all that she obliged an enthusiastic audience with a satisfying perform- 
ance. Her big aria in the second act earned her a terrific and well-deserved 
ovation. Giangiacomo Guelfi in the title role was most impressive; his big 
voice was well able to match his personality. The Fenena of Lucia Danieli 
was also praiseworthy, and she proved to be a tower of strength in the 
ensembles. Mirto Picchi as Ismaele and Ivo Vinco as Zaccaria gave sound 
performances without being in any way outstanding. The choral singing was 
magnificent, and showed evidence of long and careful preparation. ‘Va 
pensiero’ was encored; during the tumultuous applause which followed, there 
were many cries of ‘Bravo Maestro’, and Francesco Molinari-Pradelli was 
heard to exclaim ‘Non bravi noi! Bravo Verdi!’. Molinari-Pradelli’s handling 
of the huge orchestra, the difficult ensembles and the large widespread chorus 
was superlative. Herbert Graf's production was imaginative, and his handling 
of the crowd scenes masterly. Particularly thrilling was the climax to the first 
act after Nabucco had ordered the destruction of the temple. With the stage 
literally crammed with moving people, huge flames could be seen rising amidst 
a dense pall of red-glowing smoke, whilst soldiers armed with enormous 
baulks of timber pounded on the gigantic pillars, tumbling them to the 
ground. A truly memorable evening. 

After Nabucco, Il Barbiere di Siviglia was a distinct anti-climax. In order 
to overcome the huge size of the arena stage, it was found necessary to erect 
a complete false proscenium. This was in the baroque style with a raised 
apron in front upon which most of the action took place. However, this opera 
is not at all suited to the vast auditorium or to the open-air and so it suffered. 
Cesare Valletti was forced to sing at full blast almost throughout, yet his 
fioritura passages were almost inaudible; Ettore Bastianini as Figaro gave a 
lively performance, but did not exactly scintillate vocally. Virginia Zeani’s 
Rosina was disappointing. She certainly possesses the necessary vocal tech- 
nique, but exhibits three distinct textures of voice. She has a habit of pressing 
down on her lower notes, ostensibly to obtain greater volume, instead she 
produces some quite ugly sounds which are quite out of keeping with her 
beautiful top register. Renato Capecchi was an amusing Bartolo and Giulio 
Neri stole the show with his famous interpretation of Basilio. Molinari- 
Pradelli conducted and Carlo Maestrini was the producer. Libera Danielis 


Yugoslavia 

Dubrovnik. This year’s summer festival, running from July 1 to August 
31, included during the first fortnight performances by the Zagreb Opera ol 
Otello, Ero the Joker and The Rape of Lucretia (in Serbo-Croat), and during 
the last fortnight performances by the Ljubljana Opera of Don Giovanni and 
Il Barbiere. All performances are given in the open air, in settings of great 
architectural beauty, with excellent acoustics. 

In addition there was a splendid concert performance of Dido and Aeneas 
conducted by Antonio Janigro. Biserka Cvejic (known to the Decca catalogue 
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Radatovi 
A scene from Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ stcged in the peristyle 
of Diocletian's Palace at Split 


as Tzveych) was a moving Dido, Melita Kune a bright little Belinda, if not 
ideally shapely in her phrasing. Mariiana Radev made an impressive Sorceress, 
and as Aeneas, Vladimir Ruzdjak (who sang Igor with the Zagreb company at 
the Stoll) displayed a noble baritone voice of unusually beautiful quality, and 
a fine command of dramatic declamation. He is a finely schooled singer, who 
Should make an international reputation. The chorus of Radio Zagreb was 
first-rate. 

Split. The Split Festival, which runs from mid-July to mid-August, is in 
effect a summer stagione, drawing chiefly on the resident company (its 
director, Silvije Bombardelli, told me proudly that he had four house Aidas), 
with guest artists in some leading roles. The operatic repertory this year was 
Aida, Orfeo (with the mezzo Nada Puttar-Gold, whose fame is beginning to 
spread outside Yugoslavia), Faust, Carmina Burana, Lucia and Rigoletto. 
Nada Puttar-Gold and Marijana Radev were both heard as Amneris; the main 
roles in Faust were taken by Rudolf Francl, from Zagreb, and Maria 
Matyas, from Budapest. I heard only Lucia (in rehearsal), in which Stana 
Lovsin displayed a remarkably beautiful voice, brilliant, clear and forward; 
the notes in themselves were a pleasure to listen to, but the phrasing was, 
well, naive. Dusko Kukovec, the Raimondo, has a promising bass voice. These 
performances are given in the peristyle of Diocletian’s Palace. A.P. 
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Opera Diary 


Cornish Opera Group. The Logan Rock (August 15) 


Founded early this year to tap the latent vocal resources of the | 


Gaelic fringe in Cornwall and the storehouse of romantic legend that 
offers a hundred ready-made plots for the librettist. the Cornish Opera 
Group began activities on August 15 with the first of eleven perform- 
ances of Inglis Gundry’s The Logan Rock. For a theatre they went one 
better than the open-air rocky-riding-schools and Roman arenas in 
choosing the Minack Theatre, Porthcurno. Hacked out of the cliffs near 
Land’s End by Miss Rowena Cade, a local resident, with the help of her 
Cornish gardener ‘who sliced granite boulders as an Englishman slices 
butter’, it has a small turf-covered stage with a 90-ft sheer drop to the 
sea as a backcloth and seating for an audience of 500 in semi-circular 
tiers rising high on the landward side. First used for village theatricals 
in 1932, it has since been the scene of many professional dramatic pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare, John Masefield and Christopher Fry. Surround- 
ing cliffs provide a natural sound-box for opera, despite the obvious 
disadvantages of open air settings and the added hazards of ‘wings’ over 
granite boulders making the chance of a broken ankle the least of the 
singers’ worries. 

But if the devout pilgrim cannot fail to be impressed by the natural 
grandeur of the scene once he gets there, he could wish that the Group 
had found something more striking to put into it. The Logan Rock, Mr 
Gundry’s seventh opera, is based on a legend of two Cornish ‘giants’, 
or local strong-men, from one of whom his childless neighbour abducts 
a half-witted son, through the intervention of a “Wise Woman’, to ensure 
succession. Resulting complications, involving pixie spells, magic potions 
and symbolic dances, were spun out at tedious length with virtually no 
dramatic shape or contents. Moreover the music clothing this rather 
childish contrivance was not exactly calculated to enhance it, beyond one 
or two set arias for the leading characters that were melodically fluent 
without being inspired. 

Fortunately the Group had the support of some experienced singers 
and a capable chamber orchestra led by Kenneth Havelock, under the 
baton of Sadler’s Wells conductor, Marcus Dods. Edith Coates created a 
forceful character out of An Maggy, the Wise Woman. Charles Draper 
and Kenneth Ellis as the two giants, and Cragg Sinkinson the disputed 
son, made each of their parts tell. (At some later performances their 
parts were taken by Patricia Godwin, John Harvey and Edward Hain.) 
Powell Lloyd’s production made the most of the unusual setting with 
imaginative groupings and movement, and a torchlight finale. But the 
latent vocal resources of the region will clearly have to be wooed gently 
to this ‘exotick form of entertainment’"—all but nine of the 60-strong 
Penzance choir engaged as chorus developed butterfly-tummy during 
rehearsals at what their families and friends were going to think of them. 
and failed to appear. Further new productions are nevertheless contem- 
plated, including the possibility of an opera by Michael Tippett. 

Noel Goodwin 
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Readers’ Letters 


Equity 
Dear Mr Rosenthal, 

When you called at the Equity office recently you told me that your 
August issue was already in the press. I have since read COMMENT on page 458 
of this issue and I am wondering whether your article would have been 
couched in exactly the same terms if it had been written after rather than 
before your visit. We did not, of course, ask you to approve our action but 
when you left you told me that you understood it, and I am hoping that you 
will publish this letter so that your readers may understand it as well. 

You will remember that I drew your attention to the fact that 1,186 artists 
from other countries performed here, with Equity’s support, in 1955, including 
366 opera singers. Of these, 296 came as members of unit companies and 70 
as individual soloists. The Ministry of Labour normally accepts Equity’s 
advice on the rare occasions on which the Association finds itself unable to 
support applications. There is only one exception to this general practice. On 
any occasion on which Equity has opposed an application made by the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, Equity’s views have been overridden and the 
Ministry has issued a permit. 

Until now, Equity has accepted foreign artists concerned into membership 
and Equity’s members in Covent Garden have performed with such artists 
even when Equity has been satisfied that British artists were unemployed, 
suitable and available for the role and where on occasions subsequent critical 
comment has supported Equity’s view that it would have been better that the 
part should have been filled from amongst the available British artists. 

In the present instance, Equity never had any doubt of the great distinc- 

tion of Signor Melchiorre Luise, and when the application was received we 
made it clear to the Ministry of Labour that our opposition to the granting of 
a permit was based solely upon our conviction that it was impossible for us 
to advise the Ministry of Labour that this small part could not be filled by a 
British artist. Equity had supported applications in respect of the three leading 
roles in Tosca. In the view of the Council, there was no case for the employ- 
ment of a further foreign artist to sing a comparatively minor role. The view 
was expressed that the suggestion that such a role could not be filled from 
among the available British artists who have sung it would ‘represent the last 
nail in the coffin of British opera singing’. 
_ Nevertheless, the Ministry of Labour again overruled Equity’s view and 
issued a permit. In these circumstances, the Council of Equity decided that 
there was no alternative but to instruct members not to perform with Signor 
Luise on this occasion. 

The Council decided that so that the Management should not be unduly 
embarrassed, members should be advised to perform with Signor Luise on the 
first of the three occasions on which he was due to play, in order that there 
might be ample opportunity to replace him with a British singer. 

It was also arranged that the decision of the Council should not be con- 
veyed to Signor Luise until after he had carried out the initial performance. 
In this letter the General Secretary of Equity said to Signor Luise:— 


May I assure you at once that this in no way reflects any feeling of 
hostility on the part of this Association or its members towards yourself 
personally, nor any lack of appreciation on our part of your very great 
talents. Indeed, we hope that we may in future have the opportunity of 
hearing you in a role which may give these talents greater scope. 

We have, however, the duty of protecting the employment of British 
singers and fostering the development of a national operatic tradition in 
this country. We would not be fulfilling these duties if we acquiesced in 
the employment of visiting artists to sing both major and minor roles. It 
is solely because of these considerations that we have been compelled to 
take the step which we are taking today. 

It is a matter of very great regret to us that this should involve an 
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artist such as yourself. But I hope that my explanation will show you 
that our action is being taken on the basis of a principle of great import- 
ance to us and is in no way directed against you personally. 


Your attack upon the membership of our Opera Sub-Committee is both 
inaccurate and irrelevant. The ‘nucleus’ of the Sub-Committee simply indicates 
those of its members who are also members of the Equity Council. The Sub- 
Committee performs a great deal of useful work, but it does not determine 
the advice which Equity tenders to the Ministry of Labour. This advice is the 
responsibility of the Equity Council which has the duty of advising the 
Ministry whether or not it is considered that the proposed employment of the 
foreign artist in question is ‘reasonable and necessary’. 

The Council claims no infallibility. There is always the possibility that 
its advice may be incorrect. But we do not think that it can be denied that 
the function is necessary and that it is carried out reasonably. Indeed, we are 
persuaded that on consideration you may reach the conclusion that your 
comment was made without a full knowledge of the facts. Hugh Jenkins, 


Assistant Secretary, British Actors’ Equity Association 


1 am afraid that even if I had received Mr Jenkins’s letter before 1 wrote 
my August COMMENT, it would not have made the slightest difference to what 
Il would have said; nor indeed is there anything in the letter to make me alter 
my opinions. | believe that it is not Eauity’s job to set itself up as an arbiter 
in artistic matters. Incidentally what exactly is a ‘comparatively minor role 
in opera? I have always been led to believe, and it is a belief shared by many 
great singers and conductors, that there are no ‘small’ or ‘minor roles’ in 
opera—only small artists.—Ed. 





Obituary 


Ezio Camussi, composer of a number of operas including La Dubarry, 
which was heard at Covent Garden in 1913 with Edvina and Martinelli, and 
ll Volto della Vergine, died in Milan on August 11. He was 73. 

Kathleen Howard, former contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, died in 
California on August 15. She studied with Jean de Reszke and made her début 
at Metz in 1907 as Azucena; she joined the Metropolitan in 1916 and was 2 
member of the company until 1928. Her most famous roles included Orfeo, 
Carmen, Dalila and Amneris. She was 77. 

Luigi Nardi, comprimario tenor, died in Milan during the summer. He 
sang mostly at Rome, Milan and Buenos Aires, and was specially noted for 
his Spoletta, Shuisky and Donna Cate in //] Campiello. 

Augusto Romani, bass, died suddenly at the end of August. He sang 
regularly at the San Carlo, Naples, and appeared with that company at Covent 
Garden in 1946 when he was heard as Don Basilio, Colline and Angelotti. 

Jeanne Brola, soprano, died in Denver, Colorado, on September 8. She 
was a member of the Quinlan and Beecham companies and appeared 4t 
Covent Garden in 1919 and 1920, when she was heard as Tosca, Giorgetta and 
Lauretta. Her repertory also included Aida, Desdemona, Nedda, Marguerite, 
Manon, Mimi, Freia, Gutrune and Eva. She was 85. 


OPERA ANNUAL 1954-5. A limited number of copies of the first 
OPERA ANNUAL are available and can be purchased by readers of OPERA 
at the reduced price of 10s. 6d. post free. Please send orders, accompanied by 
remittance, to: OPERA, 6 Woodland Rise, London, N.10. 
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Opera in South Wales. The Rhonnda Borough Council has sponsored a 
short season of opera at the Empire Theatre, Tonypandy, beginning on 
October 22. Two operas will be given, La Traviata and Rigoletto. Artists 
engaged include June Bronhill, Anne Edwards, Victoria Elliott, Elizabeth 
Fretwell, Marjorie Shires; Hervey Alan, Gerald Davies, Thomas Hemsley, 
William McAlpine, John Kentish, Forbes Robinson, Thomas Round, Frederick 
Sharp, and Robert Simmons. Vic Oliver will conduct the British Concert 
Orchestra and Powell Lloyd is the producer. 

Libera Danielis Opera Society is presenting four performances of 
Rossini’s William Tell at the Ilford Town Hall between November 7 and 10. 
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MADAME 


RODOLFA LHOMBINO 


Late Royal Opera House, Stockholm, 
Queen’s Hall Concerts, etc. 
| Permanent purity and power ensured by 
tuition based on old Italian school of singing. | 
Coaching for Opera, Oratorio, Lieder, 
Musical Comedy, B.B.C., T.V. and Concerts. 
Write: Wigmore Hall Studios, London, W.1 or xiNcGsion 6664 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 
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Barber of Seville 


Hoffmann 
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Manon Lescaut 
Rigoletto 

Barber of Seville 
Hoffmann 


Gaumont, Doncaster 
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Hoffmann 





Don Giovanni 
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Barber of Seville 
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Gaumont, Dundee 
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lartha. October 17, 
THE MIDLAND MUSIC MAKERS. Birm 


§ Vespri Siciliani. October 19, 20, 23, 24, 26, 


18, 19, 20 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, London. 
October 14 Joan Hammond recital 
October 28 Marian Anderson recital 
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24 White Rock Pavilion, 
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BBC BROADCASTS FOR OCTOBER 
5} The Fair Maid of Perth, two studio performances conducted by Beecham with Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, Alexander Young, Anna Pollak, David Ward, Niven Miller 
j Ruth (Berkeley), — from the Scala Theatre 


Marion Lowe, 
by Leo Wurmser 


Peasants (Dvorak), 


Italian radio recording, with Renata 
Tagliabue, conductor Antonino Votto. 


Road, S.W.9, Is. 


9d. 
French radio recording with Regine Crespin, 


Vessierés, conductor Ingelbrecht 
28 Das Rheingold, recorded at Bayreuth. The rest of The Ring is to follow 


Heredia Capnist, 
Italian/English libretto, Decca, 1 


Denis 


Erick Aiken, 


Dowling, 


Franco Corelli, 


Raoul 


David Winnard, 


two studio performances from Birmingham, with 
Alexander Young, Monica Sinclair, 


conducted 


Carlo 
Brixton 


Jobin, André 





an A magnificent new recording 
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VERDI 
ws OPERA CHORUSES 


gl iacci 


e) by the 
gliacci CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF LA SCALA, MILAN 
ai 7’ (Chorus Master: Norberto Mola) 
conducted by 

e) TULLIO SERAFIN 
gliacci | 
stiacti Nabucco Va pensiero sull’ ali dorate (Act 3) 
we ILombardi Gerusalem! Gerusalem! (Act 3) 

O Signore, daltetto natio (Act 4) 
e) Emani Noi fratelli in tal momento (Act 3) 
gliacci La Traviata Noi siamo zingarelle (Act 2) 

Di Madrides noi siam mattadori (Act 2) 
- Soloists: ELVITA GALASSI, soprano; MANUEL SPATAFORA, baritone; 
gliacci SILVIO MAIONICA, bass 
‘ Ii Trovatore Vedi! le fosche notturne (Act 2) 

Or co’ dadi (Act 3) 
gliacci Soloist: GIUSEPPE MODESTI, bass 

Otello Fuoco di Gioia! (Act 1) 


Aida Gloria all’ Egitto (Act 2) 
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JOSEPH HISLOP 


Adviser on singing to 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre 


also of 
Guildhall School of Music and Drama 
Private tuition at 


22 Westbourne Terrace. London. W.2 
Telephone: AMBASSADOR 7142 


Associate Teacher: NANCY HIsLop Experienced Repetiteurs 








THE LIBERA DANIELIS OPERA SOCIETY 


presents at the 


ILFORD TOWN HALL 
November 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 1956 


“WILLIAM TELL” (Rossini) 


In a Production which is supported by the Arts Counci! of Great Britain. 
With 


ALFRED HALLETT DAVID WINNARD FLORENCE ELDRIDGE 
HILDA HOOPER BROMLEY BARKWITH JOHN JACKSON 
Full Orchestra directed by: Eric W. Sawyer 
Production directed by: Libera Danielis. 

Chorus augmented by the Barking Male iy Choir. 

Tickets: 7/-, 6/-, 5/-, 3/6, Reserv 
Obtainable from the Secretary, 75 INGLEHURST GARDENS, “ALFORD. Tel.: VAL 5888. 








; FULL DRAMATIC 
The Opera School yeaueen nee tam 
OPERA STAGE 











Principals 


JOAN CROSS, c.8.e.: ANNE WOOD 





Gesture : Mime : Speech 


ee out ee Music and Acting Ensemble 

ec SK) : as orma 

Peter Gellhorn : Anthony Besch Opera Rehearsal 
Gladys Parr. Study of Roles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from: 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charibert St., London, N.W.8 








SPECIALLY IMPORTED FROM ITALY! 


CETRA OPERA LP’s 


(Catalogue Is. 6d. post free) 


Available at attractive prices from the North’s leading specialists ‘n classical 
and operatic records old and rare, new and unplayed. 


RECORDS PURCHASED AND TAKEN IN PART EXCHANGE. 


RARE RECORDS LTD. 
4 OXFORD RD., STATION APPROACH, MANCHESTER 
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SOPRANOS OF TODAY 
HAROLD ROSENTHAL 
The editor of OPERA writes 
about twenty-five of his favour- 
ite singers, with many intimate 
details of both their private and 
public lives. Illustrated with 
40 pages of photographs contain- 
ing a record guide. 15s. 
A PICTORIAL 
TREASURY OF 
OPERA IN AMERICA 
DANIEL BLUM 
A large lavish album showing 
the great singers of all ages in 
their best roles. Thousands of 
photographs from every opera 
in the repertory. 63s. 


BEHIND 
THE GOLD CURTAIN 
MARY ELLIS PELTZ 

A history of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York by 
the editor of Opera News. Fully 
illustrated. 2Is. 
Still available 
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Published by 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild Inc. 
The only All-Opera Magazine in the 
United States 

welcomes new subscribers 

who will become eligible 

to receive twenty-four issues 

by sending 33 shillings to— 


OPERA 


Rolls House Publishing 
Co. Ltd., 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 














The American magazine 
appears weekly during the 
regular winter opera season, 
and fortnightly spring and fall. 
Subscriptions will begin 

with the number current at 
the time of remittance. 
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. interviews with the stars 
. articles by distinguished 
authorities 
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recording news 
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ledge and deepen your 
overseas information by 
this direct subscription 
service to 
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OPERA ANNUAL, No. 3 


The third OPERA ANNUAL will be primarily devoted to 
Italian Opera. It will contain contributions by Edward Downes on 
‘Bel Canto in 1956’, Andrew Porter on ‘Verdi and Schiller’, Charles 
Reid on ‘Puccini, Craftsman or Genius’, Guido Gatti on ‘Italian 
Opera in the Twentieth Century’. 

In addition there will be essays by Dennis Arundell and 
Herbert Graf on opera production, and one by Giinther Rennert 
entitled ‘Opera—An unrealistic Art Form’. 

Reports of the past season in Austria, France, Germany 
Holland, Italy, as well as extensive revicws of the English and 
American seasons will appear. Contributors to this section include, 
Raymond Ericson, Nicole and René Klopfenstein, Norbert Loeser, 
Christopher Raeburn, H. H. Stuckenschmidt and the editor. 

There will be forty-nine pages of illustrations, nine in colour, 
including a gallery of outstanding singers of Italian opera in our 
day. This year the illustrations are once more printed on art paper. 

OPERA ANNUAL will be published by John Calder 
(Publishers) Ltd., during the autumn; price 21s. Postage Is. 

OPERA is once again offering readers a special rate for 
OPERA ANNUAL, if they order it before October 15. 19s. 
plus Is. postage. 

Remittances MUST be accompanied by the attached form. 


To OPERA, 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C4. 
Please reserve for me one copy of the OPERA ANNUAL, No. 
3, at the specially reduced rate of 19s. plus Is. postage. P.O./ 
Cheque for £1 enclosed. 


ADDRESS . 


(Cheques and Postal Orders to be made payable to OPERA.) 
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